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YVONNE GALL, 
rrench soprano, after an extensive concert tour m the 
United States, sails for France during the mid-season 
holidays to appear again as a leading soprano with the 
Paris Grand Opera and L’Opera Comique for the latter 
KARL KRAEUTER half of the winter season Mile. Gall will return to PHRADIE WELLS, 
chose summer activities concluded with ten this country in the late spring of 1932 for a third con soprano, begins her ninth year with the Metropolitan 
with the Elshuco Trio and as first violinist of cert tour and operatic appearances. The soprano re Opera Company. Miss Wells will inaugurate her 1931- 
cently made her California debut in opera with the Los 1932 activities in joint recital with Edgar Shelton, pianist, 
Angeles and San Francisco opera companies. The Pacific at Williamsport. Pa.. in November. 
Coast engagements followed Mlle. Gall’s fifth con- { 
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(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 


253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 


Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Brushwood, 
Waterford, Conn. 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 


OF N. Y. New York 


600 W. 122nd St., 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


MRS. 


Steinway Hall, 
140 East 19 h St., New York City 
Tel. Ba 9-5956 


Studios: 
113 Bay 57th St.. New York City 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
by tal ph 


All CIrcle 7-1472 








WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice SpeciaList—Worip Lecturer— 
PsyYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. CIrcle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN W. MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Teacher of Organ and Piano 


Gunzburg School of Music, Detroit, Mich. 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
West 86th St. 

Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: 137 New York 








ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLinist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 


for Concerts. 


Member of American Rng Eicher” Foundation 





Symphow Orde 
3335 Steuben Ave Cc. 


Tel: “OLinville 2-8843 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
CULTURE Operatic 
Bet Canto MetnHop 
216 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: 


Voice Coacu 


Riverside 9-8421 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical 

¢ the Juilliard Foundation. 


Tel. TRafalgar 7-6700. 


Art 

120 Claremont Ave., 

: ae sae Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., 
: 





M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


CARL 


of the Juilliard Music Schoo 


Summer Course at Barrin, 
Barrington, ass. 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, 





Studios: 


Faculty Member of the Institute of - jc Art 
on School, Great 


New York 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—-Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MME. ANITA RIO 

SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
22nd Street, New York 
CHelsea 3-6911 


360 West 


Phone: 


COURIER 
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ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Rivigra, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 








EDOARDO PETRI 


WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





GERMAINE BENTZ 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Conservatory of Strasbourg. 
Philipp, Paris 
A "HONE: REgent 4-866) 


First Prize, 
Seger ye bs? I 
22 Kast 72nd S$ Y 


France 


STUDIO 


HANNA 


BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 








FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 


PERRY 


MME. 


AVERILL 
BARITONE 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 


JOAN O’VARK 


Correct PRODUCTION 
AND SONG 


Hall, New Y 


Tone 
IN SPEECH 
Studio: 706 ork 


Steinway 








E C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
West 82nd Street, New York 


JORG 


250 


EDWIN GRASSE 


510 Steinway Hall, 


VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 


Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 


CONTRALTO AND Vocat INSTRUCTOR 
Bel Canto Method 
Resumes Activities Monday, October 12 
Re sidence-Studio, London Terrace, 430 W. 24th St., 
Yew York. Tel. CHelsea 3-1442. Kindly write 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


Endoised by Epwarp JOHNSON 


Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
of Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





\DDYE 


Sherman Square 
New York City 


YEARGAIN HALL 
TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOL 


for 
PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 
TRafalgar 7-6700 





—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





DOSSERT 

Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 


SANE 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


motheneitte Dame House Bldg., 1425 ew 
Elwood Avenue, ‘Newark, N 


: Paunahante 6-2634 and pecadin 1429 


ALICE 
N. ¥. 


Teleph 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York  Tel.: 


PEnn. "s 2634 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall 


Studios, 832-3, New York City 








FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House > ee 1425 Broad- 


way, New Yor 
Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
New York City 
RUSSEL WRAGG 
and Keyboard 
Harmony) 


Steinway Hall, 


THUEL BURNHAM 
(Private Lessons and 
Master Classes) 


(Piano 


Steinway Pianos Used 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker a Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons Fer showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Ones Studios, 
Hel: PEnn. 6-2634 


mw. Y. 


JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 


JESSIE 


FENNER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Repertoire—Radio 
Northern Hotel, New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-1900 


HILL 


Great 





Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street - - New York City 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Casuaaie Hall, New York 
one: CIrcle 7-0951 





Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 


MME, 


Recognized Authority on 


ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 








JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 


: New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5$-1717 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: 


Teacher of International Artists 

Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lypkovska 

New York City 


TRafalgar 7 1291 ‘Louise Carroll, Secy. 








F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, OrGaAn aND Harmony Instruction 


Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz. School of Music’ and Arts, 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Stamford col 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Tuesdays 


Phone a 2-2560 
n Tarr —y, N. 
-y ty ‘Conn., ednesdays 





310 West 92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Director Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice, Piano 


MME. 


SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 





and Dramatic Action. 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composi- 
tion. Marian Filmer, Stage and Toe 
Dancing. Bruno Timmermann, Violin 
and Ensemble. 


Ww. Riesberg, 





28 So. Portland Ave. 
Tel. NEvins 8-3462 


Brooklyn, N. 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 



































PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





Slow CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama—Music—Dance 


A Civic Institution (Est. 1914) 
Write for new illustrated catalog 


Seattle 


Washington 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 
912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


CATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


AN FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3435 Sacramento St., 


CONSERVA- 


San Francisco 





DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 
Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 


Composer and Master Teacher. 
“Shelton Apts.” 
1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 





YER, EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 


168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ATRONIZE YOUR LOCAL 
MUSIC DEALER 


He is trying to serve you 





Give him your business 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 








VOL, CIII—NO. 17 
WHOLE NO. 2689 


Published weekly by Musical Courier Company, 
Class Matter January 8, 


Inc., 
1883, at the Post Office 


Price 15 cents. 


at New York, e 
Yearly Subscription $5.00—E urope $6.25- 


Street, New York. Entered as Seeend 
Y., under the Act of March 3, 187 
Canada* $8.5 


113 West 57th 


FIFTY-SECOND 
YEAR 





4 

Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 

INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
Mail Address: Hillsborough, N. H. 








MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 
Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West 57th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 
59 East Adams St. 310 Sutter St. 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 





Laureate of the Institut 
de FRANCE 


Singing 


» PILLOI 


COMPOSER 
Q Harmony, Composition, 
: French Classic and Modern 
s 





Interpretation in 
Repertory 
Studios in New York City 

100 Parkway Road, Bronxville, N. Y., 


Write 
Tel. Bronxville 5613 


r Cail 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR a 


Authority on voice production and Pe uaa 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 


Sropio: 915 Cagxpor Hatt, N. Y. Tel. Circle 1-23634 


MARGOLIS «ste 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 
CONTRALTO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORBATORIO 
20@ West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN | : 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


o SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1750 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO Specializing in Lieder 
Betty Tittotson Concert DirecrTion 
1776 Broadway, New York 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President &., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. DEcatur 32-5026 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


: KORMEND 





CHICAGO 

















New York 




















Bass-Baritone, 
Concerts and 
Vocal Instruction 
1109 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 

Tel. RHinelander 4-1738 


caROLINET, ) WE sing 


New York City. Tel 


ESTHER HARRIS 


PROMINENT PIANISTS 


CHICAGO 


Studio: 





50 W. 67th St., : SUsq. 7-4950 





TEACHER oF Many 
KIMBALL BUILDING 


Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-4897 








— 
SINGING 





mocern 


COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 

ANIST 





OF>rr=< 





at 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 


omzor 


Management: 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOICE 


SINGING 
113 W. 57th S. New York City 
: Clrele 7-0187 








Steinway Hall, 
8S. Studio 717 


RALPH +e 


CCOMPANIS 
3536—79th anaes Jackson Heights, 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4- aa 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, IIl. 


KARLETON, HACKETT 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
2RACHER OF Piano 

Square Studios, 160 W. 13rd 8t., N. ¥. C. 
TRafalgar 1-6700 


HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


(or New YoRK aND WELLESLEY) 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
Special MacDowell programs 
New Studio, 2193 8. Overlook Rd., Cleveland Hgts., O. 











Chicago 





Sherman 








nomen MIO WE siiicng 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 





PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Dias, Marie wanes 
ius-Zendt and others; Night = the Dunes; Omnipres 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th &., N.Y. Tel: SChuyler 4- 0225 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 








COURIER 


KREATOR 


r 

—E Organist- egg Andrew's M. Church, 

T West 76th New York chy 

s, Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings, 
isiting artists assisting 


MIGUEL SANDOVAL 


Accompanist to GIGLI 
Coaching in Repertory and Oper 
251 West 99th St., — York City 
Tel: Riverside 9-364 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
304 West 75th St. 





Studio: 





BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


KALLINI 


TENO 
Philadelphia Grand Phage Co, 
Available for Concerts —Feb. ——— 

Management: Standard ‘Booking Om 
Barbizon-Plaza Music Center, 101 W. 58th St., oN. » aa v8 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 

Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RAF Ts 


A 
R 
T 
4 Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
gq 











508 





Chicago 





Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and Direstor, The Brick Church and Union 
Director of the School of Sacred Musie of Union Theo- 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 

















Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER *.. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, III. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Surman Square Srupios: 160 W. 73rd &., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 1-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 














CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard < es White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Recent publication: Folk and Master Melodies 
for the Young Violinist. (Schirmer). 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant te Alberto Jonfis, Author of agen famous 
“Master Sehool of Piano Playing 
‘ New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
STUpIOs Phi ia: 2126 Fn Ay ee 


Atlantic cuy: dsor A 
TELEPHONES: Circle 1-2916—Locust $133-—Dial 23-4464 

















Buy From Your Local Dealer 














MR. and MRS. 


HENRY Howes USS |: 


Piano and od Voice 5 Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway ote, 113 _ 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, ne. York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the Americas Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


i TINKER 


353 Angell ag 





7 a & 





ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


N. Y¥. 


October 24, 1931 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yeni susic 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1931-32 
Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago, II. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


ate FAY FOSTER 
omposer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
pa... readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West llth St, N. Y. City 


MODERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Voice, Italian Bel Canto Method, Piano, Polyphony, 
Harmony, Musical Form and Gregorian Chant. 
Vanderbilt Studios No. 1 Telephone: CAledonia 5-7778 
15 East 38th St., N. Y. C. 9 a.m. to noon and 3 to 6 p.m, 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 




















Chicago 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
A Conductor Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicag 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue Chicago. i. 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concent VIoOLINIsT AND TEACHER—LgcCTURE RECITALS 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. M. 

610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
aelephone: Circle 17-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


oo a 
inia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO “cIvic LIGHT OPERA CO 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosEPHINE LuconEsE, EMILY Dar, NaNnoy 
oCorD, HaLLim STILES, CLAIRE ALOE, BTO. 

145 West 80th St., New Yor 
Phone SUsquehanna 17-7763 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placemeni 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
Rodin Studios, 200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 7-0684 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 17-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
D. L. FriepMan Webster 4125 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 
744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 








Studio: 

















mozmz0rns 








Chicago 





NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recrtats MANAGED ProcRaMs ARRANGED 
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Important Wagneriana Acquired 


for America by 


Mrs. M. L. C. Bok 


Purchase of Burrell Collection Announced in Curtis Institute 


of Music 


Overtones, the monthly musical magazine 
of the Curtis Institute of Music, announces 
that Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, founder 
of the school, has purchased the Burrell col- 
lection of Wagneriana and brought it from 
England to Philadelphia. 

The material was discovered abroad two 
years ago by Messrs. Hurn and Root, Ameri- 
cans, who made it the basis of a book called 
The Truth About Wagner, and containing 
much ill digested and misleading informa- 
tion. 

The collection bought by Mrs. Bok (in 
October, 1930, but kept secret till now) in- 
cludes the Wagner-Pusinelli correspondence ; 
the autographed manuscript poem of Lohen- 
grin with autograph instructions for scenery 
and decoration of production, and three auto- 
graph pencil sketches of the stage as it 
should be set for acts 1, 2 and 3; the auto- 
graph musical manuscript by Wagner of 
Gluck’s Iphigenie en Aulide, which Wagner 
revised and added to for performance; a 
youthful overture in D minor, the only copy 
in existence and long thought to be lost; the 
prose version, musical score, and orchestral 
parts of the early opera, Die Feen; a copy of 
the composer’s boyish tragedy, Leubald und 
Adelaide; three excerpts from Wagner’s 
second opera, Das Liebesverbot ; a notebook 
with the complete original sketch for Tann- 
hauser; manuscripts of the original unor- 
chestrated draft of Lohengrin. 

The catalogue of the Burrell collection 
consists of 99 typewritten pages, and lists 
also more than 700 letters (400 of which 
have not hitherto been published) including 
missives to Wagner’s mother and stepfather, 
Ludwig and Frau Geyer; to his sister and 
step-sister; to Minna, Cosima, Hans von 
Bulow, the various children of Cosima by 
von Bulow and himself; to Liszt, Spontini, 
to Jessie Laussot (heroine of one of W ag- 
ner’s most notorious affairs); to Mathilde 
Wesendonck and Otto, her husband; to Prin- 
cess Wittgenstein, Pauline Viardot, Schro- 
der-Devrient and Schnorr von Carolsfeld. 
There are more than 130 letters and tele- 
grams to Minna; also letters to Tichatscheck, 
to Fischer, to Heine; letters to Bonfantin 
about his autobiography and to the firm of 
Voltz & Batz, Wagner's bankers of the Bay- 
reuth period; the famous “lost” letter from 
Wagner to Mathilde Wesendonck, which 
Minna intercepted, and the complete letters, 
now known only in the form extensively ed- 
ited and deleted by Cosima, from Wagner to 
Uhlig. There are more than twenty pictures, 
drawings and paintings, certificates of births, 
marriages, baptisms, and notebooks of per- 
sonal recollections of Wagner. 

Mrs. Burrell (daughter of Sir John Banks, 
K.C.B., Regius Professor of Medicine at 


Magazine 


Trin.ty College, Dublin), the original owner 
of the foregoing treasures—for which 
$1,250,000 was asked after its discovery two 
years ago—travelled about Europe as a 
Wagner enthusiast, picking up material for a 
biography of the composer, which she had 
brought up to Wagner’s twenty-first year 
when she died. During her researches she 
developed a growing antagonism toward Co- 
sima Wagner whom she accused in her in- 
complete volume, of tampering with the 
Wagner autobiography after it had been dic- 
tated in her presence. 

Mrs. Burrell, running down all clues, “dis- 
covered in a resort for elderly people in Sax- 
ony an old lady who proved to be Natalie 
Blitz-Planer. She was the illegitimate 
daughter of Minna Planer, Wagner’s first 
wife—a relation known to Wagner when he 
married Minna, who passed off Natalie as 
her sister. Natalie, when visited by Mrs. 
Burrell, had much of Wagner’s correspond- 
ence with her mother—correspondence cov- 
ering a good many years, which Cosima at 
Bayreuth had made repeated attempts to ob- 
tain. Cosima had sent agents, spies, purchas- 
ers to Natalie, who had rejected "their ad- 
vances, full of distrust for the Bayreuth ré- 
gime, devoted to her mother, determined to 
keep from Bayreuth documents which would 
disprove unfair and calumnious statements 
emanating from that place, with intent to 
exalt Cosima, and defame Wagner’s first 
wife.” 

“Wagener, after he married Cosima and the 
pair settled at Bayreuth, himself tried to re- 
cover letters from Natalie, finally threatening 
to end the small pension he gave her if she 
did not deliver the correspondence. Natalie, 
in straitened circumstances, craftily sent 
Wagner a few of the less important letters, 
but retained more than three hundred of the 
most important, and had these and much oth- 
er material when Mrs. Burrell found her. It 
took Mrs. Burrell a long time to convince 
Natalie of her good faith, but finally she did 
so, acquiring the material.” 

In 1892 Mrs. Burrell picked up the first 
three volumes of the private edition of Wag- 
ner’s autobiography, of which not more than 
eighteen copies had been made. (They were 
printed secretly in Basle, Switzerland). Nine 
years after Wagner’s death, Mrs. Burrell 
obtained the complete original autobiography 
from the widow of the printer, and there- 
after busied herself with acc umulating proofs 
of Cosima’s deliberate distortion of history. 


Ditson Leaves Millions 


The late Charles H. Ditson, music pub- 
lisher, left $6,935,938 net as revealed when 
the transfer tax appraisal of his estate was 
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filed last week. He willed the bulk of his 
fortune to his widow, Mrs. Alice Maud Dit- 
son and bequeathed $100,000 each to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
to Yale University, to the trustees of Colum- 
bia, to Princeton University, to the New 
England Conservatory of Music in Boston, 
to the Trustees of the College of Music in 
Cincinnati, to the Ann Arbor School of 
Music, and to the Chicago Musical College. 

The principal asset of the Ditson estate was 
$6,564,662 in stocks and bonds, including 
4,190 shares of the publishing firm, valued 
at $1,046,200. 

Mr. Ditson’s will also remembered his 
281 employees, to whom he left a total of 
$30,000 in legacies ranging from $400 to 
seventy-two cents. 


Poland’s Music Now 
Cooperative 


Victor Chenkin Brings News of 
Changed Order 


Concert halls, theaters and to some extent 
opera houses throughout Poland are to a 
large extent ‘now being operated on a co- 
operative basis by the artists themselves, ac- 
cording to Victor Chenkin, Russian singing 
actor, who returned from Europe yesterday. 
He has just completed a tour of forty-seven 
Polish engagements. 

The Union of Polish Artists, which in- 
cludes musical artists, actors and orchestral 
players, has assumed managerial control of 
many of the public halls throughout the 
country, Chenkin said. Government subsidies 
of operas have practically ceased. The larg- 
est opera houses in Poznan, Warsaw and 
Lwow have been obliged to close their doors. 
Theaters have also been seriously affected. 
Very few private individuals are now able 
to assume the financial responsibility of oper- 
ating them. 

‘The cooperative movement is the lifeblood 
of the theatrical and musical activities in 
Poland today,” Chenkin declared; “the 
Union of Artists engages the performers and 
pays them salaries scaled according to the 
am «st taken in at the box office. Naturally 
the scale is far lower than that to which art- 
ists were formerly accustomed.” 

Chenkin returned to America with a new 
Pol'sh series to add to his programs of inter- 
national character songs. He spent three 
months acquiring them among the Mazur 
country folk, the section of Poland which 
produced the Mazurka. 


White Plains a Have 
Opera Again 
Metropolitan to Give First 
Performance November 13 


The Metropolite Opera & ompany, through 
its general manager, Giulio Gatti- Casazza, 
announces the continuance of its policy, es- 
tablished last year, of bringing grand opera 
to Westchester County, New York, due to 
the success of the four performances given 
at the County Center, White Plains, last 
season. 

Puccini’s Madama Butterfly, invariably in 
the company’s repertory, to be presented No- 
vember 13, is the first performance of a 
series designed to include three more produc- 
tions, the other operas and the casts to be 
announced later. Maria Muller, Marie von 

“ssen, Beniamino Gigli and Antonio Scotti 
head the cast for Butterfly. 

Sponsoring the appearance of the Metro 
politan Opera at the County Center—under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Frederick T. 
Blakeman—are the following citizens of the 
county: Mrs. George D. Barron, Mrs. Gor 
don Knox Bell, Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, Robert 
S. Brewster, Miss Sarah E. Choate, Mrs. 
Winthrop Cowdin, Mrs. Ernest G. Draper, 
Mrs. Henry J. Fisher, Mrs. Bernard F. Gim- 
bel, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Mrs. Dun- 
can G. Harris, Mrs. Elon H. Hooker, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., Mrs. Arthur 
Iselin, Mrs. Harold M. Landon, Arthu- 
W. Lawrence. J. Noel Macy, Mrs. John 
Magee, Mrs. H. E. Manville, Jeremiah Mil- 
bank, Mrs. John E. Muhlfeld, Mrs. Daniel 
O’Day, Mrs. James H. Perkins, Mrs. Her 
bert Satterlee, Mrs. Arthur H. Scribner, 
James Speyer, Paul M. Warburg, William L. 
Ward, Mrs. Worcester R. Warner, Mrs. 
Orlando F. Weber and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Woolley. 


Tetrazzini Not Coming 
The 
Tetrazzini, 
has been postponed, according to advices re- 


concert tour of Luisa 
soprano, in America this winter, 


projected 


ceived by the Musical Courier. 


Wiener and Doucet Win 
Their Hearers 

American Debut of French 

semble Players Made Brilliantly 


—Jazz Methods Not Typically 
American 


En- 


Jean Wiener and Clement Doucet, French 
exponents of two-piano playing, made their 
American debut at Town Hall on Wednesday 
evening, October 14. A representative and 
deeply interested audience was in attendance, 
among whom were many pianists, including 
Josef Lhevinne, Dimitri Tiomkin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Hughes, Vera Brodsky, Messrs. 
Fray and Braggiotti, Carol Longone, and 
others. 

Coming from France 
reputation gained there, 
elected to introduce themselves here in the 
A minor concerto, Vivaldi-Bach; Le Sang 
Viennois (Wienerblut), Johann Strauss; 
two Roumanian folk-tunes; three American 
airs, Gershwin, Henderson, and Handy; 
LD) major sonata; Mozart; Espana, Chabrier. 
\ll the numbers except that by Mozart were 
arranged for two pianos by Wiener and 
Doucet. 

Wiener is slim; Doucet is stout. In most 
pianistic respects they are alike however and 
form an astonishingly effective ensemble in 
musical purpose, attack, rhythm, and _ tech- 
nical correctness and brilliance. 

_As a performing entity, two-piano players 
of unusual gifts and much joint training and 
experience, can blend their personalities into 
one, paradoxical though this may seem. 
Several well known couples have effected 
such a fusion and Wiener and Doucet also 
are successful in achieving it. They reflect 
a single and unified order of approach to- 
ward their music; a thoroughly 
ensemble whose leading characteristics are 
artistic solidity, accuracy and a certain joie 
de vivre which is inst tantly recognized by the 
receptive listener. 

There may be critical disagreement here 
and there with some of the Wiener and Dou- 
cet phrasing, and objection to an occasional 
bit of misplaced accentuation or overstate 
ment, but their playing has a tremendous 
vitality and zest, convincing sincerity, and 
not one moment of monotony or dullness. 

It appeared to this reviewer that the two 
pianos were not in perfect accord as to touch 
tone or quality, that of Wiener having a tone 
more brittle and brilliant than the one used by 
his partner. That is why at moments, the 
Wiener episodes penetrated somewhat more 
than those of Doucet. Those gentlemen ar 
rived in America enly a few days before 
their debut and perhaps not sufficient time 
was at their disposal to make the proper 
selection and adjustment, and to “play in” 
the instruments. : 

The opening movement of 
Bach concerto at once demonstrated the 
musical quality of the French players who 
enunciated it authoritatively and handled the 
counterpoint with transparent ease. The 
fact that the three movement work was done 
without pause prevented a tremendous out 
burst of applause after the initial section, but 
the enthusiasm held to ~ end and the final 
chords were followed by such warm hand 
clapping that Wiener nt Doucet felt en 
couraged to come forth for numerous recalls 

In the Mozart sonata there was lacking a 
tincture of softness and grace, although fine 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Toscanini Postpones His 
Return to America 


Eugene Ormandy to Substitute for 
Him in Philadelphia 


Toscanini will defer his first seasonal ap 
pearance with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
until November 26, a week later than he 
had originally been scheduled to appear here 

Further medical treatment lor neuritis 
which the conductor suffers in the right arm 
has made the postponement The 
cable which the orchestra management re 
ceived announcing the conductor's plans also 
announces his first program which will in 
clude Beethoven and Bach concertos to be 
played by Adolph Busch, violinist, ma 
his American debut. 

The guest conductor 
concert, November 19, 
nounced, 

Eugene Ormandy 
stitute for Toscanini as a 
of the Philadelphia 


necessary 


King 


New York 


been an 


for the 
has not 
has been chosen to sub 
guest conductor 
Orchestra. In a few 
days Mr. Ormandy will join Stokowski in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Ormandy is a_ violinist 
and only thirty years old. 
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hours I spent in his society is to 
very pleasant remembrance. 
“I sincerely regret that I was unable to 
form a nearer acquaintance with this most 
distinguished representative of the Ger- 
man music of the present. The reason 
was: I, in common with all my Russian 
musical friends, honor Brahms only for 
his honest, convincing, and earnest musical 
activity ; notwithstanding my sincerest 
wishes to the contrary, | am yet unable 
nor shall | probably ever be able—to love 
his music 
‘To the Russian nature his music is dry, 
cold, misty, uncertain, and repelling. Feel- 
ing for melody, regarded from a Russian 
standpoint, he has none.” 
Composers, as they along, are 
searching for fresh idioms in which to por- 
tray their musical inspiration, much to the 
disapproval of the people of their day who 
think their music rather barbaric. We find 
them using discords more freely, resulting in 
very severe and adverse criticisms. Here are 
a few criticisms of composers of various 
periods in musical evolution 

Heine, the German poet, complained of 
Mendelssohn's setting of his poem Auf Flu 
geln Gesanges—one of the most melodi 
ous saying that there was no tune 
in it. Stafford Smith, the glee composer, 
wrote to the effect that Mozart and Bee- 
thoven’s music lacked that clear vocal melody 
which characterized the works of Handel. 
When Bellini’s opera, Sonnambula, was first 
performed in England, it was asserted that 
it was short of melody. In the year 1847, 
Berlioz’s Faust was described as “having 
scarcely any melody,” and Gounod’s Faust 
did not escape severe criticism. Weber’s 
overture, Die Freischutz (The Marksman), 
was complained about because it was “with- 
out melody to touch the heart,” and Mozart's 
opera, Zauberflote (The Magic Flute), was 
said to be tuneless 

As each composer advances his art we 
nd him trying a new path, or idiom, in 
which to express his musical inspirations, 
and when Wagner's day arrived we are told 
that he used a phrase about the “illimitable 
cultivability of the ear,” and when he com- 
pleted his opera Tannhauser, we hear tell of 
Schumann writing to Mendelssohn in the 
year 1845, that “Wagner is a clever fellow, 
full of crazy ideas, and bold to a degree,” 
and he says, “I cannot find four consecutive 
bars that are melodious or even correct.” 
So we go on from century to century 
ntil we come to the twentieth century pres- 
ent-day music—the alleged music of the fu- 
ture. To quote the words of Cortot, the 
famous French pianist: “Music that breaks 
all ceremonious conventions of modulation ; 
music that is composed of beautiful and 
extraordinary harmonies that seem to elude 
all analysis, and have hitherto been unknown. 
It is a refined harmonic Janguage, which is 
subtle and fascinating in the extreme, the 
various tonalities used bearing from each 
other relations of unexpected and delicious 
ntimacy.” 
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EVOLUTION IN Art: Music 


Leonard Hacking 


today music has taken a great advance—so 
far as to break all the laws of composition 
because the strict form of composition has 
insufhic ient musical resources to satisfy com- 
imagination which need the 
suggestions of the mind and 
senses. The strange but beautiful harmonies 
used to obtain that sonorous charm of a 
musical phrase need an extraordinary acute- 
ness of perception and imaginative clearness 
to succeed in drawing from a combination of 
tones exact modulations necessary to the 
composers’ descriptive requirements. These 
harmonies have been denounced as _ being 
anarchic, but on closer examination they are 
not quite so strange to the unaccustomed ear 
as they may seem at first. This great revolu- 
tion in musical evolution is attributed to the 
Siberian composer, Rebikoff, and his inven- 
tion of what is known as the whole tone 
scale. Thus we are provided with a new 
musical system of composition based on dis- 
cord. 

Besides the use of the whole tone scale in 
the composing of Modern Music, as_ this 
new school of harmonic language is termed, 
there has been a more than usually devel- 
oped s ense of the harmonic constitution of 
tone, with a corresponding disposition to em 
ploy the natural harmonic series of intervals 
more freely in chord-building. Anyone pos- 
sessing the most elementary acquaintance 
with the phenomena of sound is aware that 
all tones are composite in their nature, any 
given note being accompanied by a series 
of overtones or harmonics. Harmonics are 
tones of a higher pitch which accompany 
perfect musical sound in a regular 
series. For example, if low “C” on the piano 
were struck as the fundamental note, if one 
could hear very acutely it would be noticed 
that a series of smaller notes accompany 
or float around the note struck. These 
smaller notes are the harmonics. These har- 
monics are really constituents of the main 
musical tone, and are produced by the con- 
current vibration of the aliquot parts of the 
string. They are also called “partial tones.” 
The term “partial tones” is very appropriate, 
inasmuch as above the tenth degree most of 
these notes form dissonant intervals from 
the prime note, and also from each other, 
and thus become inharmonic. Helmholtz, in 
his book, Sensations of Tone, says that the 
pitch of harmonics is governed by mathemat- 
ical laws. If a taut string be plucked vibra- 
tions are caused and a predominating note is 
given. Half the same length of string gives 
a note an octave higher; one-third, a fifth 
higher ; one-quarter, a sixteenth higher, and 
so on. These notes give the intervals of the 
common chord of the diatonic major scale of 
which they are the theoretical Har- 
monics have a natural relation to themselves. 
For example: If three notes are pressed 
down on the piano, say “D,” “G,” and “D,” 
if they are pressed down to the point of 
speaking, but without making them 
(that is, the hammers just being in contact 
with the piano wires), then “D” is struck 
an octave above these depressed notes, it 
will be noticed that the “D” struck being re- 
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lated to the notes depressed, the vi- 
bration will be transferred to such 
_s which are in sympathy with it. 
If, however, a note is struck in an- 
other key there being no relation what- 
soever, the vibration of that note would 
cease with the relaxation of the key. Thus 
by the use of the whole tone scale and of 
notes of the harmonic series which, having 
a natural relationship among themselves can 
be freely employed in combination, we get 
the basis on which most modern music is 
founded, and, incidentally, the cause of this 
great evolution in music. Scriabin, for in- 
stance, the Russian Tone Poet as he was 
termed, chooses any sounds he likes from 
the harmonic series, and his chosen founda- 
tion chord is accepted as a concord, that is, 
in the generally accepted sense—something 
satisfying to the ear. To give the diction- 
ary’s definition: “a combination of notes 
which is pleasing to the ear. 

Two famous pioneers of this evolution in 
music are the French impressionists, Claude 
Debussy and Maurice Ravel, “whose music, 
says Cortot, “stands alone in a realm of its 
own, pointing the way to a more delightful 
musical world than has ever been dreamed 
of before. They have found a mysterious 
idiom for creating fine harmonic atmos- 
pheres, demanding the use of unusual regis- 
ters, these giving intense colouring to music, 
making it fluid and transparent from which 
musical images gradually emerge, beautiful 
in form, mysterious and weird by the subtle 
combination of linked chords or the mystery 
of a silence.’ 

Music is divided into two classes: “Abso 
lute” and “Program.” Every composition 
may, theoretically, be described as either 
“Absolute” music or “Program” music since 
it will either set out to describe a series of 
events or it will not. There is, however, 
no hard and fast line of division between the 
two, and in consequence there is often di- 
vergence of opinion. In one sense all music 
is program music since it is a panorama of 
the composer’s mood and an index to his 
character. Since, however, all music that is 
not deliberately manufactured must be the 
outcome of feeling, it is agreed to give the 
name “Absolute” to music which owes its 
coherence to structure, such as the various 
forms, sonata, suite, overture, and oratorio, 
even though the de velopment of the emo- 
tional basis may be the outstanding feature 
of the work. 

Modern music, which has evolutionized the 
whole of this art, is chiefly “Program” music, 
since it depends to a great extent on im- 
pressions to obtain the desired effect since 
it is not composed on conventional lines, as 
previously stated. The bulk of modern music 
is an attempt to capture something from the 
external world that composers had not been 
sensible of before, and to fix it in melodies, 
harmonies, and rhythms truly correspondent 
to itself. The older musical realism devoted 
itself to trying to reproduce the more obvi- 
ous externalities of natural phenomena, such 
as the pealing of thunder, the surging of 
waves, and the whistling of wind. Schubert 
and Bach were peculiarly sensitive to the 
movements of external things and their music 
is full of attempts to reproduce these move- 
ments in tones. The music of Ravel, Cyril 
Scott, William Baines, Debussy, and other 
impressionists represents a sudden and ex- 
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good idea,—yet in many respects 
good at all All people have not 
taste; a singer might please one 
yet fail to make the slightest ap- 
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Moreover, to a sensitive 
artist the conditions at one audition might 
prove disconce1 ting and cause nervousness 
and its attendant hand ap and disadvantages, 
while the same singer in another environ- 
ment might have excellent success. How 
ever, with just one agent, endowed with 
despotic powers, if that agent were to take 
a personal dislike to a singer,—and human 


peal to another. 
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WHAT QUALIFICATIONS FOR A 
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nature being what it is, this could easily 
happen,—what on earth could the poor singer 
do? No other agency could help him, as 
they are all under the same head, and if one 
has es ‘thumbs down” there is nothing 
left to be done. Yet we all know of nu- 
merous cases of illustrious singers who were 
told at the beginning of their career that 
they could hope for very little. 

As an example of the fallibility of 
committees the writer would cite 
stance. A young soprano had been 
from the Conservatory (Munich) on the 
grounds that she had neither voice nor 
sufficient talent to ever hope for a profes- 
sional career. Undismayed she sought a 
private teacher, who undertook her training 
and sent her to the April audition of the 
committee. Neither student nor teacher had 
much hope of a favorable verdict, as they 
discovered that the head of the conservatory 
which had expelled her would be one of 
the judges on the government committee. 
Of the four hundred young singers who 
were tried out in these spring auditions only 
eight passed the test—yet this young woman 
was one of the eight! She received her 
certificate, declaring her fully ready for the 
operatic stage, signed by the very man who 
eight months previously had pronounced her 
to be “impossible material.” This may have 
been due to her vocal improvement, but it 
also might have been lack of judgment on 
the part of the director when he heard the 
young singer at her first audition. This in- 
cident was a happy accident, but under the 
present system in Germany such happenings 
do not always bring pleasure to the con- 
testants for engagements. 
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ORCHESTRAS, ORIGINALLY ATTRIBUTES OF ROYAL POWER 


E only have to look in a dictionary to 
Weearn that the word orchestra comes 

from the Greek ‘orchesthai,” to dance, 
and that it designates the lowest part of the 
theater, where dances and choral singing 
took place. But that is all we can get out 
of it, or even out of the most trustworthy 
encyclopaedia. If we want interesting in- 
formation on the subject, we have to avoid 
snap judgments and turn into strange by- 
paths to reach our goal. In one of these, 
we discover a reminder to chorus girls, in 
case they get too “up-stage’”’ through hear- 
ing about their classic origin. This is to 
the effect that the original chorus was just 
a goat chorus, whose duty it was to make 
a big noise; enough, at least, to drown that 
of the goats slaughtered at Dyonesian 
festivals. 

But as for orchestras, we have looked 
upon them for a long time only as a group 
of human beings playing musical instru- 
ments. Therefore, we ask ourselves: “When 
were musical instruments invented?” This 
is impossible to be found out except with 
regard to few instruments of more recent 
years. Fifty kinds of drums, gongs, bells, 
castanets, and conch-shells are the only ones 
that have been handed down unchanged. 

Ve also learn that not only does “mu- 
siké,” the Greek name for music, originate 
from “muse,” but that in the case of quite 
primitive peoples as well as with races that 
were highly cultured thousands of years ago, 
the source of music is attributed to sublime 
origin. 

India, in those remote times, credited it to 
Saraswati, the goddess of speech, and estab- 
lished musical art on a fixed basis. Because, 
you see, India recognized universal laws of 
rhythm, harmony, and even radio activity a 
very long time before that was brought to 
our consciousness through Marconi. 

Coomaraswamy, unsurpassed authority on 
the arts of India, tells us that Indian art 
music of today is a direct descendant of 
the ancient schools, “whose traditions have 
been handed down with comment and ex- 
pansion in the guilds of hereditary musi 
cians.”’ Thanks to India’s freedom from the 
activities of overproduction, it furnishes us 
the spectacle of “the still surviving con- 
sciousness of the ancient world.” We learn 
that the art music of India exists only under 
“cultivated patronage” and its own intimate 
environment—that it is chamber music of 
an aristocratic society. Public concerts are 
unknown, and the livelihood of the artist 
does not depend upon his ability to amuse 
the crowd, for “the arts are nowhere taught 
as a social accomplishment.’ India has a 
very complicated system of musical expres 
sion. 

The ancients looked upon music as_ the 
science of order and harmony, and as a 
regulator of arts and customs. In fact the 
Chinese went so far as to consider musi 
“the expression and image of the union of 
earth with heaven.” It is a known fact that 
over four thousand years ago, Emperor 
Chun established a minister (or Secretary, 
as he would be called in the United States) 
to supervise music, for the Chinese, like the 
ancient Greeks, included musical art as a 
part of government morality. All Chinese 
historians agree upon the fact that the funda 
mental principles of their government are 
based upon music. This ought certainly to 
be an eye-opener to those who scorn all 
Oriental music because it does not meet 
with their taste. Honors are easy in this 
regard, for the Chinese scorn our music as 
wholeheartedly as we do theirs, and only 
really enjoy the tuning up of our orchestras. 

3ut whether we like Chinese music or not, 
is of no consequence. It is an art and is 
agreeable to millions of people—a_ nation 
of enthusiasts over music. 


By Eletta 


In China everything is considered material 
for concerts, including the theater and its or 
chestras, because the whole nation is trained 
in the use of musical instruments. With 
that nation’s usual irony, wind instruments 
were relegated to the women. In American 
ese, a humorist would say “giving them the 
air.” ) 

It appears that an exotic orchestra of 
eghteen pieces was sent to the Paris Ex- 


de Rapalje 


house without singers accompanied by an 
orchestra, which is more or less distressing 
to European ezrs. In the Orient everything 
is traditional, and has been handed down al- 
most unchanged from ancient times. 
Orchestras seem to be attributes of roy- 
alty. How and why? Because the impor- 
tance of music was recognized by rulers in 
the most remote ages. This importance was 
due to the tremendous effect of music upon 
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RECEPTION OF THE 


during the period between 1556 and 1575. 


Romance of Amw 


position of 1867. Although playing tradi 
tional music handed down from = ancient 
times, their exquisite Oriental graciousness 
made them carefully transcribe the pieces 
inte our European system of notation. (How 
many Occidental nations would even think 
of such a compliment, if the situation were 
reversed ?) 

If Chinese orchestration clashes with our 
European systems, that of Japan does so to 
a still greater degree. Japan has numerous 
musical instruments used in religious and 
popular festivities; and there is not a tea 
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To its uplifting quality. To 
the purifying and stimulative power it had 
Rulers, whether wise or otherwise, 
found that orchestras added tremendously to 
the impressive pomp and magnificence of 
ceremonials, religious, martial, matrimonial, 
funereal, or regal. So it was not a f 
indulging their taste for private musical en 
tertainment. Orchestras were formed and 
musicians trained at the government or the 
ruler’s expense. In the Book of Judith of 
the Bible we find that, when King Nebuchad- 
nezzar had conquered King Orphaxad, he 


human beings 


soon 


case ot 


EGYPTIAN 
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WALI 
Musicians from the tomb of Zeszer-Ka-Ra-Soube (1415 B. ¢ D 


“banqueted, both he and his army, an hun 
dred and twenty days.” These banquets 
and feastings were invariably accompanied 
by musical entertainment. And, in proof of 
Hebrew rulers of old having orchestras that 
played for them at stated times, the Bible 
tells us that, after King Darius had cast 
Daniel into the lions’ den, he “went to his 
palace, and passed the night fasting; 
were instruments of music brought 
him.” 

It appears that there were four thousand 
musicians engaged in the Temple at the 
time of King David. This orchestra 
sisted of “two hundred and eighty-eight well 
practised members, described as ‘cunning’ 
their profession; the rest, making up 
number of four thousand, appear to 
been pupils and occasional assistants 
former.” Quite a goodly band, wasn't 

Not only did King David, whose fondness 
for music was proverbial, have an orchestra, 
but that paragon of wisdom, King Solomon, 
included one in his glory. In this king’s 
reflections on the vanity of worldly plea 

we read: “I gat me men singers and 
women singers, and the delights of the 
of men, as musical instruments, 
of all sorts.” King Solomon was a great 
patron of music as well as of all arts. 
phus relates that he followed his father’s ex 
ample and kept a numerous troupe of musi- 
cians at his court. 

Egypt, although a cradle of ancient ili 
zation, never developed music in the 
as other arts, and had fewer 
ments than other countries; but paintings 
show quite clearly that the Egyptian rulers 
did have orchestras and that these were used 
at religious ceremonies and funerals. 

Our knowledge of Phoenician music is 
quite limited and vague All we actually 
know is that they are supposed to have in 
vented two instruments, one called the pho 
necian, and the other nablum. 

The triangle still used in orchestras, was 
said to have come from Syria. Thanks to 
numerous bas-reliefs, there is not the slight 
est doubt that the Assyrians cultivated mu 
sic to l 
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Nothing is as changeless as primitive cu 
toms. The same musical instruments seen in 
Assyrian has-reliefs of nearly three thou 
sand years ago, are now being played in 
the Orient. The same tunes are probably 
played too, jor an tells us that 
“several of the peculiar customs or cert 
monies with which music was connected 
according to representations on the Assyrian 
sculptures, are yet to be found in the East.” 
And we also learn through their n 
that they not only used a variety of pul 
satile, wind, and stringed but 
that they also knew how te play various 
kinds of 
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prove beyond a doubt that the 
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figures of the musicians, with 
signal” and beautifully m 
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Australia 


\usTRALIA.—In the language of 
the advertising men, many of us th roughout 
I corner of the Empire are “Balokovic 
” From the day this fiddler sailed 
some three months ago we 
well chained to his chariot 


SYDNEY, 


harbor 


pretty 


int« our 
have been 

wheels 
The manner of his arrival 
for he sailed across the Pacific in a 
schooner yacht, the largest of its kind ever 
visit these waters, with his wife as skip- 
and navigator. Welcoming committees 
ng yacht clubs sailed down the 
and sirens shrieked in the 
harbor, culminating with a royal salute of 
guns as the Balokovic bark, the 
Light, dropped anchor. The fact 
salute, fired at the psychological 
in commemoration of the cor 
did not lessen the 
Balokovic’s 
Antipodes 
with re- 
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effect With this beginning, 
tour of the principal cities of the 
almost a royal progress 
ceptions on every hand : 
After such an entrance the burden of 
roof was put squarely upon this young 
1's shoulders to demonstrate his stature 
artist. Town Hall was packed to the 
for his first concert. He was so well 
three more concerts were ar 
was ervey to continue 
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Berry presents Rachmaninoff at 
concert in Consistory auditorium 
Later in the season the artists to appear in 
this series are Rosa Ponselle, Lawrence Tib 
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‘‘Balokovic Conscious” 


Asprey, in the Sydney 
“Triumph of Balo- 


has made. William 
Sun, under the headline, 
kovic; Fiddler’s Magic Stirs Audience,” de- 
clared: “Brilliant virtuosity, a warm sing- 
ing tone, and an alluring interpretative mag 
netism are outstanding features in the ar- 
tistic make-up of Balokovic.” The demand 
to hear the violinist compelled the arrange- 
ment of additional concerts. The Town Hall 
was sold out overnight for the final appear- 
ance. The program was determined by a 
plebiscite of music lovers. “Lovely melodic 
things succeeded each other in an unfailing 
stream,” reported the critic of the Herald, 
“as the artist endowed them with all the 
beauty which his unfailing mastery could im- 
part and all the charm that his temperament 
and vivid personality could add to his ac- 
complished technic.” 

On his debut in Brisbane, 
Telegraph wrote: “Balokovic is a 
artist with the capacity to grip the 
tion of his hearers and carry them along 
with his musical thought.” The Daily 
Standard pronounced him, “a violinist to be 
classed with the world’s best.” “He is 
worthy of a bracket with Kreisler,” wrote 
the critic of the Sydney Sun. “He has 
poesy, elevation of style, and a captivating 

On concluding their Australian tour Mr. 
and Mrs. Balokovic will sail the Northern 
Light through the Java Sea to Batavia and 
Singapore, and thence, via the Straits of 
Malacca and the Indian Ocean to Ceylon 
They expect to arrive at their home on the 
Riviera by Christmas J. S. 


the critic of the 
sincere 
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Orpheus of 100 voices of young men of high 
school age, and a boys’ chorus of 100 un 
changed voices. Arthur Kraft, American 
tenor, will be the soloist at the first concert 
Robert Hufstader is official accompanist for 
the Orpheus 

The Choral Club of Women’s voices, Har 
old Fix director, Boies Whitcomb accom- 
panist, has resumed rehearsals and will pre- 
sent their first concert in December with 
Isabelle Workman violin soloist. 

The Rubinstein Chorus of women’s voices 
under the direction of R. Leon Trick are 
rehearsing their program for the January 
concert. Maurice Nicholson is accompanist 
for this chorus. 

R. Leon Trick, pianist, and Joseph Phillips, 
baritone, gave an enjoyable program for the 
National Leaders Girl Scouts in the home 
of Mrs. Conrad Wettlaufer. 

The program for the first meeting of the 
season of the Wednesday Morning Musicale 
will be given by Patricia Boyle, Rosalie 
Cornelissen, Harriet Lewis, Marion Patter- 
son and Clara Schlenker. Isabelle W. 
Stranahan is president. 

The Studio Glee Club, associated with the 
First Settlement Music School, under the di- 
rection of Louise E. Sleep, began rehearsals 
in preparation of their season’s activities. 

South Buffalo’s new singing organization, 
the Kennedy Choral Club with J. H. White 
choral leader are rehe arsing Pinafore which 
nat be presented in the Larkin er ig 
in Dece ha with Frances Hazelwood, Asta 
Jacobson, John Rhead, Harold Narigan, 
Max Wilkinson and Church Hatch in the 
cast. Delbert Dalbrake, pianist, is the ac- 
companist 

Buffalo Chapter Guild of Or- 
held its first meeting of the season 
Inn, East Aurora, when Robert 
organist and choir master of St 
related some of his 
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At the second meeting Clara Foss 
Wallace, dean of the chapter, and William 
3enbow demonstrated different methods of 
choir conducting. 

The Little Symphony Orchestra of Ni- 
agara Falls, conducted by F. A. Lidbury, an- 
nounces its Open Rehearsal program at 
which time there will be the premier appear 
ance of the Jennie White String Quartet 
presenting for the first public performance 
a string quartet composed by John Pierce 
Langs of Niagara Falls. 

The Chromatic Club, 
Norton president, Mrs. William H. Riehl, 
chairman of afternoon programs, R. Leon 
Trick, evening recital chairman, have planned 
an attractive and interesting season. The 
three evening concerts will be given by Jean- 
nette Vreeland, soprano. Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, and Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist. 
Participants in the Saturday afternoon pro- 
grams are Isabelle Workman, violinist, Flor- 
ence Ann Reid, contralto, Ilona McLeod, 
pianist, Margaret Reed Dooley, mezzo so- 
prano, Joseph Phillips, baritone, Ethel Stark 
Hickman, pianist, Patricia Boyle, pianist, 
Emily Linner, contralto, Harriet Lewis, vio- 
linist, Theresa Lynch, contralto, Mrs. Lester 
A. Cherry, soprano, Anna Kowalska. pianist, 
Mrs. Joseph H. Miller, contralto, Florence 
Westcott, violinist, and Margaret A. Bar- 
rell, contralto. A January program holds 
Kenneth Hines, Emilie Hallock, Doris 
Hogerson and William Breach presenting 
3rahm’s Liehbeslieder with Mrs. Ralf Hifl- 
man and William Gomph at the piano and 
Mildred Laube Knapp, harpist. 

There are to be two student recitals, 
a program given by the First 
Music School. 

Buffalo is again proud of the success of 
its soprano Edna Zahm which she has won 
with a recital given recently in Baden-Baden. 
Germany. The Tageblatt, Badeblatt and the 
Badische Volkszeitung were unanimous in 
praise of “her voice and interpretations, her 
unusual ability and personal charm.” 
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Activities of Tillotson Artists 


Marion Armstrong, lyric soprano, appears 
with the Matinee Music Club of Montreal, 
Can., on February 3. 

Stuart Gracey, baritone, has also been 
booked with the same club in April. 

Arthur Van Haelst, baritone, who sings in 
the Third Church of Christ Science. New 
York Citv, will annear with the Stamford. 
Conn., Schubert Club. 

December 9, Alda Astori will plav two 
groups of her own compositions and some 
modern works at the Women’s Press Club 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 

John Levis, lecturer and exponent of Chi- 


nese instruments, — appear at the National 
Opera Club, New York, on November 5. 
He has already filled engagements in New 
York and Montclair, N. J., and will be heard 
at the Roerich Concert Hall, New York, on 
November 4. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Features the Germans 


Beautiful Program Presented by 
Stokowski and His Men 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The program selected 
by Leopold Stokowski for the concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, on October 16 and 
17, was one of almost universal appeal. 

Weber’s Euryanthe Overture was the 
opening number, which was superbly brought 
out by Dr. Stokowski’s reading and the fine 
performance of the Orchestra. The familiar 
themes were pre sented with great beauty of 
tone by the various choirs of the orchestra. 

Following this came the Unfinished Sym- 
phony of Schubert. Here also the greatest 
attention to detail was observed by conductor 
and men. No one part could be listed as 
better than another and the result was com- 
pletely satisfying. 

Wagner’s Siegfried Idyl came immediately 
after the intermission. 

In the final number, Strauss’ Tone Poem, 
Tod und Verklarung, both conductor and 
orchestra reached even greater heights, at 
least as to volume, due to the tremendous 
force of the subject. 

Through the entire concert a perfection 
of performance was noticeable under the 
three weeks’ guiding of Dr. Stokowski’s 
hand. The organization played so that even 
the slightest detail of interpretation was 
faithfully followed. M. M.C. 


Cast of Lund’s Hansel and Gretel 

The cast for Charlotte Lund’s perform- 
ance of Hansel and Gretel for children, to 
be given at Town Hall, New York, on the 
morning of October 31 at eleven o'clock, 
will be as follows: H. Wellington-Smith, 
Eleanor Eberhardt, Catherine Gollala, Norma 
Shelman, Jean Kalis, Adele Epstein and Aleta 
Doré. 
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Verdi’s Masked Ball Revived 
for Los Angeles Opera Season 


Los ANGELES, Cat.—Southern California 
continues to live under the influence of that 
planetary star-system, which Director-Gen- 
eral Gaetano Merola causes to shine on our 
musical orbit a fortnight every year. The 
second week during which the “luminaries” 
are visible began with Verdi’s Masked Ball, 
not witnessed here since the earlier days of 
Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company. The 
audience numbered close to six thousand and 
it would seem altogether as if attendance 
during the closing half of the season would 
offset materially a certain slackness of at- 
tendance. 

That later Verdi score, Aida, was realized 
impressively last week, Merola conducting 
(October 7). Elisabeth Rethberg in the 
title role, Giovanni Martinelli as Rhadames 
and Fania Petrova, new Russian contralto, 
personifying Amneris, proved an “eternal 
triangle,” which enhanced the violent emo- 
tions of action and melodies. Rethberg’s ex- 
quisite voice infused new fervor in old tunes, 
a fervor which made convincing her decision 
to share the fate of Rhadames. Martinelli 
likewise enhanced his own role. He por- 
trays the Egyptian warrior with a robust 
flair that makes plausible his assignment as 
leader of an army, as well as the love of 
two women, such as Aida and Amneris. 
Vocally he was in splendid form. Mme. 
Petrova found deeply moving accents in the 
closing scenes, revealing a voice vibrant of 
rich timbre and stirring desires. Giuseppe 
Danise, like Martinelli, lent color to char- 
acters too often delineated with little in- 
dividuality. He scored especially in the 
garden scene. A lesser part, usually given 
to lesser artists, that of the High Priest, 
was made notable by Ezio Pinza, basso. 

Honors were divided between Mario 
Chamlee, Olga Petrova and Giuseppe Danise 
during Tosca, though the lion’s share went 
to Mario Chamlee, and not merely for the 
reason that this is the city of his birth. Los 
Angeles is beginning “to sit back’’ and listens 
more critically than of yore. The rise of 
a curtain upon a less or more well con- 
ceived set no longer evokes applause that 
comes from children when they suddenly be- 
hold the lighted Christmas tree. Pietro Cim- 
ini’s orchestral management during the Puc- 
cini opus possessed fine vitality. 

Two days later, October 10, Tannhauser 
drew one of the largest audiences. It will 
always be a problem how much of the plau- 
dits should be credited to the composer and 
how much to cast. Perhaps the most Sol- 
omonic judgment would be to say that the 
cast rose fully to the occasion, headed by 
Gotthelf Pistor in the name-part, Elisabeth 
Rethberg as Elizabeth, and Friederich 
Schorr as Wolfram. Special mention must 
be made of Maxine Castleton, a young 
Canadian, who received her entire training 
from Otto Morando of this city. The dis- 
tinctly personable soprano practically made 
her debut as Venus. She has participated in 
the San Francisco opera, but this one 
previous appearance can not lessen the ex- 
traordinary feat which she achieved on this 
occasion. A lovely, evenly developed voice. 
capable of lyric and dramatic accents, good 
enunciagjgn of the German, definitely ex- 
pressive phrasing bespeak a talent that should 
lead her far. Marek Windheim, a young 
Los Angeles tenor, must also be singled 
out, appearing as Walter von der Vogel- 
weide. He had attracted attention before as 
the Fellah in Marouf, and is listed as David 
in The Mastersingers. Altogether Tann- 
hauser occasioned some unusually good en- 
semble episodes, such as the very poly- 
phonic finale at the close of the first and 
second act, with Messrs. Ezio Pinza as 
Landgrave, Arnold Gabor, Ludovico Oli- 
viero, Louis d’Angelo as the Minnesingers. 
Zaruhi Elmassion, soprano, also from Los 
Angeles, was the charming shepherd basking 
in the May sun and singing gaily his by no 
means easy soliloquy about the fact that 
Spring had arrived. Chorally the per- 
formance approached disaster during the first 
entry of the pilgrims, but the ensemble in 
the festival hall was sung brilliantly under 
Hans Blechschmidt’s direction. 

To repeat The Masked Ball attracted al- 
most capacity attendance. Again Mme. 
Rethberg, Olga Petrova, Signori Martinelli 
and Danise shared curtain calls. Georgia 
Stark, Los Angeles coloratura, was cast as 
Oscar and was received in friendly fashion. 
Maestro Cimini made the most of a naive 
score. 

Rehearsals have commenced for October 
22-23 concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Conductor Dr. Artur Rodzinski has chosen 
for the opening event of the thirteenth season 
the second Brahms’ symphony, Petrouchka 
of Stravinsky, Leo Weiner’s setting of the 
C major organ Toccata and Fugue by Bach 
and Schreker’s Birthday of the Infanta. 
Symphony concert soloists for the season in- 
clude Olga Steeb, Rudolf Ganz, Mischa 
Levitizki, Myra Hess, pianists; Efrem Zim- 
balist, Paul Kochanski, violinists; Dusolina 
Giannini and Rosette Anday, sopranos. 

Just prior to leaving for a month’s stay in 


New York City, Glen Tindall, manager of 
the Hollywood Bowl summer concerts, an- 
nounced that another composition prize of 
$1,000 had been offered by Miss Katherine 
Yarnell of Los Angeles. Conditions are lib- 
eral and require a symphonic work for full 
orchestra, unrestricted in form. Competi- 
tion, not limited to Americans, is governed 
by the usual regulations regarding anonymity 
of manuscripts, which should reach the Bowl 
office not later than March 1 of next year, 
at 7046 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, 
California. Mrs. Gertrude Ross has been 
reappointed contest chairman and is negoti- 
ating now with eminent conductors to act 
as judges. Bo th, 


Ellery Allen Opens Season 
Ellery Allen will appear on November 3 


with the Matinee Music Club of Montreal 
On November 1 she will sing at the Wo- 





ELLERY ALLEN 

man’s City Club, New York, and is en- 
gaged for many concerts during the season. 
Miss Allen is the originator and exponent 
of Songs My Grandmother Used to Sing, 
which have proven particularly applicable for 
club programs. Her costumes are the orig- 
inal gowns of her grandmother. With a 
stage setting appropriate to the costumes and 
her accompanist also in costume of that 
period, Miss Allen gives her recitals. 


“Can’t Stop Singing,” 
McCormic 
Mary McCormic, piquant Texas singer 
who sings roles at the Paris Opera and the 
Chicago Civic Opera, finds that no amount 
of romance will supplant the lure of the 
stage. 5 
Last spring, 


Says Mary 


Miss McCormic became the 
Princess Georges Mdvani. Her husband, a 
millionaire, belongs to the royal family of 
Georgia, in the Balkans, although he spends 
most of his time in Paris and California. 
However, the soprano is shortly to begin an 
extensive concert tour of the United States, 
and will then appear with the Chicago Civic 
Ope ra. “I just can’t stop singing,” she says. 
“Music is something besides a livelihood.” 
Miss McCormic’s first performance of the 
season will be a radio recital over the blue 
network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany on October 31. The concert is to be 
one of the regular series presented at this 
hour by the Civic Concert Service, Inc. 


Winston-Salem Hears Rome Royal 
Opera Tenor 


Attilio Baggiore, tenor of the Rome Opera 
Company who came to America last season 
for concerts under the auspices of the Civic 
Music Associations, visited Winston-Salem 
on October 9, for a concert before the local 
organization. 


Kipnis Back From South America 


Alexander Kipnis, Russian basso of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, arrives at 
the end of this month from an opera season 
in Buenos Aires. Mr. Kipnis has been en 
gaged for the April concert of the Handel 
and Hadyn Society in Boston. 


Lafarge Pupil to Wed 


Mary H. Marston, who will be married 
on November 4 to James Layng Green in 
the Riverside Church, New York, by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, is a pupil of 
Maurice Lafarge. 
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HANS WEISSE TALKS 
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School Interviewed on 


MUSICAL 


OF THE NEW THEORY 


Arrival 


of the unchangeable creative spirit of music 
as art, the other is subservient to the time. 

‘This brings us to a question which has 
never been posed before: How does music 
get to be art? Is all that sounds music? In 
German we make a distinction which you 
do not make in your English language be- 
tween music and the art of tones, ‘Tonkunst.’ 
Maybe all that sounds is music, but all that 
sounds surely is not Tonkunst :—that is, art. 
It is impossible to go into the philosophical 
reasons here why music becomes art, be- 
cause that would lead us too far. I can only 
say that the relation between time and space 
in music has been shown by Schenker in 
quite a new light, and that the conception of 
tonality which is arrived at in this way is 
very different from the general one. 

Here we have the characteristic and spe- 
cial peculiarity of music: A work has been 
written but is dead on the paper. The per- 
son who wants to play it must revive it. 
When a composition beings to sound, it 
comes to life. But to go further: Is that 
true? Is the performance which makes a 
piece of music sound always according to 
its intrinsic life? It is important to find the 
true life of the composition, and this can only 
ecreating it in the manner of the 
creating spirit. The composer has created 
by listening, by hearing deeply, and by fol- 
lowing the postulates of his ear. The per 

rmer must realize those postulates so that 
he can recreate the work. Only in this way 
can he achieve the unity which guarantees 
he genuine life of a composition when 
the creating spirit of the listener corre 
sponds to the hearing spirit of the creator. 

‘This general view of music is some 
which everyone needs, be he composer 
or performer or critic. How shall the critic, 
for instance, know if a = has been played 

cording to its inner life he isn’t able to 
these inner laws? 

The results of this view of music are 
astonishing. What one has called until now 
or homophonic music no longer 
presents the big contrast that was supposed 
to exist between them. There are so many 
new things to be found in the old music 
which may be considered completely new 
territory that it seems to me one must find 
them before going to new creative fields. 
Until we have inherited the true spirit of 
the genuinely marvellous music we shall not 
be able to have a new musical culture of 
worth. 

‘Let me say that I have come to America 
am convinced that this new world 
with its real musical gifts is ready to acquire 
the last sense of the musical culture of the 
old world There is a great deal of new 

rid in the apparently well-known music; 

am aware that it is necessary for me 


be done by 


thing 


recognize 


polyphonic 


bec ause I 
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to take it upon myself to show that modern 
music has, in its development, started from 
the wrong theoretical idea drawn from our 
musical inheritance. I shall make great 
efforts to show that the musical spirit of 
which I spoke before has never been ac- 
knowledged by the spirit of modern music. 
If there is any connection between what we 
call old and new music it is the connec- 
tion of misunderstanding, never of progres- 
sion and development. I shall try always 
to contrast with great music examples from 
contemporary music which can be explained 
as well as the other but never appreciated. 
I am sure that those contrasts will teach my 
students which direction to choose.” 

In addition to teaching composition, the- 
ory, analysis, and interpretation at the 
Mannes School, Dr. Weisse will give two 
series of lectures, one for students (Crea- 
tive Hearing), and one for teachers (The 
Conflict Between Music Theory and Com- 
position). 


4 Baden-Baden Opinion of Doris 
Kenyon 

The following is the report appearing in 
the Badische Kurier of Doris Kenyon’s per- 
formance at Baden-Baden during her recent 
European sojourn: “The well known Amer- 
ican film star portrayed another side of her 
art by appearing in a costume recital of 
songs of seven countries in their respective 
languages 

“Analyzing this artist’s 
easy matter. Her beauty 
histrionic ability excellent, 
adequate, interpretation and 
faute,’ costuming is gorgeous 
selections of true 
Yvette Guilbert. 

“In short, a delightful presentation of the 
youngest, prettie st and most charming ‘sing- 
ing diseuse’ of the present day who de lighted 
her hearers during the entire evening.’ 


versatility is no 
is ravishing, her 
voice limpidly 
mimicry ‘sans 
with tasteful 
prototype of 


songs—a 


I. A. Carboni to Be Honored by 
Italy 


On October 20, in Toronto, Can., Maestro 
I. A. Carboni was presented bs La Facsio 
with the cross of the Chevalier of the Crown 
of Italy, an honor bestowed on him by 
the Italian Government. This in recognition 
ay his musical activities and devotion to his 
art. 

The French 
tested its esteem for the 
conferred on him some 


government has already at- 
Maestro in having 
time ago the titles 


October 


A. CARBONI 
pets, Sharp and Flat, 
him on all his travels. 


with his two who 


accompany 
of Officier d’Academie and Officier de I’In 
struction Publique. 

At the time that these latter 
ceived by Maestro Carboni he 
among his artist-pupils such singers as 
Mmes. Nevada, Alda, Sybil Sanderson, 
Mary Garden and Genevieve Vix. 

During his stay in Toronto Maestro Car- 
boni has given nineteen operas with singers 
from his studios, and the city is now await- 
ing the production of the twentieth during 
this season. Among the voices which have 
come from the Toronto Carboni studios may 
be mentioned: Jeanne Dusseau, Redfern 
Hollinshead, tenor, Florence Fenton Box, 
contralto. Maestro Carboni counts also 
Jeanne Hesson, soprano, Marguerite Nuthall, 
coloratura, and Irving Levine, baritone. All 
these pupils are occupied with either radio 
or church positions besides taking part in 
the operatic repertoire presented in Toronto. 


were re- 
numbered 
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Paris Anticipates Busy Season 


New Operas Announced—Orchestral Concerts Begin— 
Varied Programs Offered 


Mmes. Eidé Norena, A. Kern, Frida Leider, 
Briffaux, Raveau, Mm. Melchior, Janssen 
and Vogel; instrumentalists include Mmes. 
Astruc, Cheridjian-Charrey, Hersent, de 
Valmalete, Mm. Heifetz, E. Fischer, Albert 
Spalding, Friedmann, Levitzky, Yves Nat, 
Orloff, Makonovitzky and Cruque. 

L’Orchestre Symphonique de Paris began 
its autumn course October 8; its winter 
course starts January 3; in the Salle Pleyel. 
M. Pierre Monteux is the regular conductor, 
and baton guests and soloists will be Paul 
Paray, Jacques Thibaud, Alfred Cortot, 
Prokofieff, ‘Stravinsky, Bela Bartok, and 
many others. New works by Florent 
Schmitt, Casella, Ravel, Migot and Bartok 
are down for production. 

Poulet’s Orchestra (Gaston Poulet con- 
ductor) will as usual give a course of Sun- 
day afternoon concerts in the Theatre Sarah 
Bernhardt. A number of soloists have been 
engaged and an imposing list of first per- 
formances given out. To be heard for the 
first time, are songs by Jacques Ibert, Migot 
and Bernard ; a Concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, Febvre-Longeray ; Fantaisie rapso- 
dique, for ’cello and orchestra, Joseph Jon- 
gen; Et nunc et semper, for soprano, ’cello 
and chorus, Marius Casadesus; Divertisse- 
ment provencal, Henri Casadesus; Scherzo, 
Bonserez; Poeme symphonique, Capdevielle ; 
Chez les pecheurs catalans, Boher ; Concert, 
Duperier; Suite de danses, Hirschmann ; 
Variations for cello, Schultess ; Symphony 
by bee sagem ; and various works by Cools, 
kraggi, Gaillard, Imbert, Larmanjat and 
Szanto. 

Composers engaged by the Concertgebouw 
of Amsterdam to conduct concerts of their 
own works are Ravel, Casella, Respighi and 
Glazounow. 

The Revista Teatrale et Melodramatica, 
an Italian review, suggests that all foreign 
artists who Italianize their names be made 
to pay a tax in benefit of the Verdi Home 
Aged Musicians. 


Paris.—This not particularly depressed 
town seems to be in for another busy and 
lengthy musical season. Chances are that 
fewer mediocre recitalists will be heard than 
in former seasons and that more time and 
opportunity will be left for the topliners. 

M. Jacques Rouché, director of the Paris 
Opera, has announced the early production 
of three new works, La Duchesse de Padoue, 
musical drama in two acts, on the play by 
Oscar Wilde, libretto by Paul Grosfils, music 
by Maurice Le Boucher ; La Vision de Mona, 
lyrical legend in one scene and two parts, 
poem by MM. Dervaux-Verité and J. Fro- 
gerolle, music by Louis Dumas; and Le 
Rustre imprudent, one-act ballet, libretto by 
Jane Catulle-Mendés and Henry Jacques, 
music by Maurice Fouret. 

The Opera-Comique now under the exclu- 
sive direction of M. Louis Masson has not 
yet published the works it intends to create. 

Our Paris Orchestral season opened Oc- 
tober 3, at the Theatre des Champs-Elysées, 
when the Pasdeloup Orchestra again under 
the direction of M. Rhené-Baton (absent 
last year), started its activities. Twelve 
pairs of week-end concerts will be conducted 
by Rhené-Baton; six by M. Inghelbrecht; 
guest conductors are to be Maurice Ravel, 
Arthur Honegger, Felix Weingartner, Von 
Hoesslin, Slaviansky d’Agreneff, Van Raalte 
and Francois Ruhlman. Soloists already 
engaged include Magda Tagliaferro (pian- 
ist), Lotte Schoene (soprano), Nina Koshetz, 
Germaine Lubin (soprano), Mme. Over- 
gaard (soprano), Harold Bauer, Elman 
Yves Nat (pianist), William Backhaus and 
Lucien Muratore. in addition to a number 
of first performances, the Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra will give Beethoven, Berlioz and 
Wagner Festivals, a type of ‘musical enter- 
tainment that always draws big crowds in 
Paris. 

At the Chatelet, the Colonne Orchestra 
over which M. Gabriel Pierné presides, 
opened on October 10. The season consists t 
ot forty-eight concerts, served in week-end for 
pairs. Among the vocal soloists engaged are 


IRVING SCHWERKE, 








a ae EE for their farewell concert 
at the Town Hall on August 17. The per- 
formance was broadcast. Both artists ap- 
peared with the Conservatorium Orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Armendel Orchard. 
Hambourg’s performance was exceptional 
in Tschaikowsky’s concerto in B flat minor. 
Peter Dawson sang with wealth of tone the 
aria, It is Enough, from Elijah, and an 
encore. He also performed with the Sydney 
Male Choir (conducted by a visitor, Dr. 
Cyril Jenkins) Captain Stratton’s Fancy, a 
composition set by Dr. Jenkins to John 
Masefield’s poem. Both artists are leaving 
for Melbourne where they begin their season. 
BP, 


Capacity Audience Hears 
The Gondoliers in Sydney, 
N. 8. Wales 


Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Com- 
pany Opens Season With Splen- 
did Performance — Repetition 

of Melbourne Success Expected 


Sypney, N. S. Wates.—The Gilbert and 
Sullivan Opera Company’ _- eason was opened 
by The Gondoliers at Her Majesty’s Theater 
on August 8. The organization had success 
in Melbourne and a full house here. At least 
five of the company were trained at the 
Albert Street Conservatorium, Melbourne. 
The cast included Maisie Ramsay as Casilda, 
Mary Hotham as Tessa, Marie Breumer as 
Giametta, Ivan Mangies as Plaza Toro. An- 
drew McGinn conducted a well trained or- 
chestra. 

Laurence Godfrey Smith, pianist, in con- 


Foreign News In Brief 


Quartet Prize Available 
Parts.—The sum of 75,000 francs has been 
left by the late Mme. Franklin-Groult (niece 
of Flaubert) to the National Conservatoire, 
to be used as the fund for a music prize 


‘ : , : . " it (every three years) rewarding “the best 
junction with Gladys Owen, Q.B.E. artist, quartet for string instruments composed by 


has arranged a series of piano recitals at the 

Conservatorium. The programs include the aC a pupil between the ages of 
Dumky Trio by Dvorak performed for the ““ 4" 
first time in Sydney, with orchestral con- 
certs of the works of Haydn and Mozart 
and a Bach recital to conclude the series. 

At the Forum Club, Gwen Seloa, soprano, 
Clyford Lathleau, basso, and Nora William- 
son, violinist, gave a series of recitals. They 
were repeated by request. 

On August 4 Alexander Sverjenski, pian- 
ist, did a Russian program at the Conserva- 
torium. Stravinsky, Scriabine and Medtner 
were among the composers represented; also 
Rachmaninoff’s Elegie, Three Studies, op. 33, 
Humoresque and Musical Moments ; Glazou- 
noff’s Theme and Variations; Liadoff’s Bar- 
carolle, and Pabst’s paraphrase on Tschai- 
kowsky’s Eugen Onegin. 

Dr. Armedel Orchard, director of State 
Conservatorium, was the guest of honor at 
the annual dinner of the Music Circle of the 
Lyceum Club, The program included Dag- 
mar Roberts, a young pianist, who is a cousin 
of the late George Lambert, artist; Gladys 
Evans, dramatic soprano, and Van Der 
Klei, cellist. 

On August 3 Roland Foster of the State 
Conservatorium delivered a lecture on the 
vocal art, at the Lyceum Club. His profes- 
sional pupils illustrated the talk with ex- 


Increased Festival Visits 
BayrEUTH.—The Wagner Festival of last 
summer showed an increase of 8.3 per cent 
over last year. Of the 8,225 persons who 
attended in 1931, the non-German element 
represented 35.5 per cent. Of that number, 
845 were Americans. 
Music Center in Prospect 
Paris.—An International Music Center is 
being discussed for the French capital per- 
mitting opera and concerts to be heard at 
popular prices; also the project proposes a 
music school, studios, restaurant, etc. Fur- 
ther details may be obtained from Mrs. Ger- 
trude Moulton, care of the Chase National 
Sank, 41 Rue Cambon, Paris. 
Schalk Memorial Concert 
ViennA.—In November Bruno Walter is 
to conduct a memorial concert here in honor 
of the late Franz Schalk. The net proceeds 
will go to the forming of a Schalk founda- 
tion for the training of young and gifted 
conductors. 
Searching for Siegfried 
_ Worms (Paratinate).—At Lorsch, not 
far from here, tradition has it that Sieg- 
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fried, the ancient German hero, lies buried. 
A league has been formed to excavate the 
site in the search for the bones of Siegfried 
and those of his legendary mother in law, 
Kreimhilde. 
Joachim Exhibition Opened 
Bertin.—A Joseph Joachim exhibition is 
being held by the Academy of Music. This 
material concerning the late violinist (he 
died in 1907) comprises diplomas, certificates 
of honorary membership in leading musical 
societies of the world and letters and gifts 
from emperors, kings, princes, presidents and 
artists. The Beethoven House in Bonn has 
loaned the four instruments, which Joachim 
played during the Bonn music festivals. 
Swedish Opera Prospects 
StockHoLM.—Under John Forsell’s art- 
istic direction, the Opera began its season 
October 16 with Montemezzi’s La Notte da 
Zoraima and de Falla’s Three Cornered Hat. 
Nanny Larsen-Todsen, familiar to Metro- 
politan patrons in New York, has been en- 
gaged to assist in the forthcoming produc- 
tion of Wagner’s Ring. Among the other 
works to be heard here this winter are 
Laparra’s L’Illustre Fregona (based on a 
Cervantes story) and Hans Pfitzner’s Das 
Herz. 
Schreker Pupil in Berlin Premiere 
Bertin.—Andromache, a musical drama 
by Herbert Windt, pupil of Franz Schreker, 
has been accepted for performance at the 
Staatsoper here for early next year. 
Basle to Hear New Operas 
Bas.Le.—Local lyrical novelties to be done 
here this season are Weingartner’s Dame 
Kobold, Kurt Weill’s Der Jasager, Wolf- 
Ferrari's Le Donne Curiose and Verdi's 
Simone _ Boccanegra. Newly mounted 
operas will be Schubert's Der Hiausliche 
Krieg and Haydn's Der Apotheker.  K. 
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American Soprano for New Opera 
Mitan.—An American artist, Franca 
Somigli, experienced in Italy, has been 
chosen to create the leading soprano role 
in a new opera, Il Velo d'Or, by Giovanni 
Qu:ntieri, which will have its premiere dur- 
ing the coming gala season of the Dal Verme 
Theatre here. 
Edwin Fischer Succeeds Schnabel 


Bertin.—Edwin Fischer will be the suc- 
cessor of Artur Schnabel as professor of 
piano at the Berlin Hochschule ftir Musik. 


Schnabel resigned last summer, in order to Combined with a 
devote himself to concert work and com- 


position, a. 4s “GREAT TECHNIQUE” 


ae and 


Philadelphia tine Reengages “FINE MUSICIANSHIP” 
Vreeland 


Jeannette Vreeland has been reengaged 
by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
for three performances this season. The 
soprano will sing in the American premiere, 
of Schonberg’s Gurrelieder, which Stokow- 
ski is to offer on January 15, 16 and 18 at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia. 
Miss Vreeland last sang with this orches- 
tra on March 13, 14 and 16, 1931, in the 
Bach St. Matthew Passion. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
CRITICS UNITE UNANI- 
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N. Y. Philharmonic Get Social 
Quarters Oratorio, Opera, 


A large chamber and small locker room Festivals 
at Carnegie Hall, on the 56th Street side, e 
have been donated generously by Harry For terms and dates address 
Harkness Flagler for the use of members of Exclusive M. , 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. pee ap oe 
The apartment is furnished with sufficient ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
chairs, tables, sofas, lockers, etc., to accom- Fisk Building NEW YORK 
modate the needs of the entire personnel, and 
it will be open from 8 A. M. to 1 A. M. 
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cerpts from opera. 

The Musical Association of New South 
Wales held an August 12 reception at the 
Educational Buildings where the Royal Art 
Society was giving its annual exhibition. The 
Conservatorium String Quartet—G. White, 
R. Miller, M. Krasink and Cedric Ashton— 
played a quartet by Debussy. These young 
artists are all trained at the Conservatorium. 

Mark Hambourg and Peter Dawson drew 








katharine gorin 
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How To Get Rapbio DATES 


Modus Operandi of One Prominent Artist —A Summer’s 
Campaign in Strange Fields—Triumph for Stokowski 
~Broadcasters’ Incomes 
By ALFRED HUMAN 


Letters and Queries for this Column Should Be Addressed to the Radio Editor 


happy man 
last week He had not, like 
solved esthetic 
relating to overcoming 
broadcasting Nor 
Damrosch, discovered 
new delights in the creation of an incredibly 
large number of listener 
Much better had found how t 
radio engagemen He gave us the in 
formation and Ww s; it on to you so you 
may follow pl his man is an 
artist of high rank; a musician and 
a quiet, well-inf gentleman 


* * + 


supremely 


Stokowski 
technical problems 
acoustic difficulties in 
} 


had he, like Walter 


secure 


solid 


ormed 


dates,” he 
every other 
success in concerts 


My managers found me 
explained, “but I thought, like 
artist, | suppose that my 
warranted more radio engagements. 

“T soon learned that most of the good 
jusicians all of us know hold important 
the studios, but unable 


some 


were 


SK] 
elphia Orchestra. 


by the 


nature nfluence the 
booking ol ot 

“Aftes many eetings and con 
ferences—i you wisl waste time try and 
make appointment the mighty moguls 
of radio—l advertising 
agencies 

“Many of the 
cultivated music-lovers 
air of mild snobbery 
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decided to trv the 


proved be 

found a general 

about music and musi 
Only the big names wer 
situation | 
with pri 


e omnces 
respected, a normal 
specialists concerned 
national con panies 
resolved my calling list down 
few which had the placing of 

in important programs. I started 

1 kept writing these men, 

u please, and two weeks 

six months of planning and hard 

landed a contract with a leading 
ncern which is sponsoring weekly 


talent 
last spring and 
about myself, if y« 


ago, alter 
work, | 
ational c 
grams 
| happen to know a large stockholder 
of the Blank Automobile Company ‘which 
gives such elaborate progra and he is 
also working t get me a hearing with the 
right peopl That will probal mean an 
ther fine mtract 


SC, wy . : 


lisagree with those musi 
cians wl " that radio has no time for 
the serious artist—l am doubtless 


specimen onsider what perseverance and 


such a 


patience mplished for this struggling 


oung 
) 


adcast October 12 came 


winning new honors 
Orchestra, the Colum 
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Mezzo-Contralto—W ABC Artist 
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bia, Pitts Sanborn and Linton Martin, the 
critics who described the proceedings for 
the gua (great unseen audience) and, not 
least, for Philco, the concern that had the 
enterprise to sponsor the noteworthy broad- 
cast. 

* a om 

We also like the principle of the General 
Electric Home Circle broadcast October 12 
at twelve o'clock noon over the NBC- 
WEAF network. Baritone solos were of- 
fered by Theodore Webb, organ music by 
Eddie (on radio programs you always say 
Eddie, Jimmie, Charlie and the like) Dun- 
ham, but that is not the unique feature. 
But (a big pause here, please) no trade 
announcements were made during the broad- 
cast proper. Such restraint and good sense 
earns our respect. 

+ 

It is the pastime of some radio historians 
to offer staggering figures for the weekly 
income of their stars. Unquestionably the 
aristocrats of the crooning hierarchy do re- 
ceive staggering fees but the average fine 
musical artist cannot hope to soar to such 
altitudes. 

We do not consider it anybody's business 
how much any artist receives. We feel 
pained, however, that the foremost radio 
singer is heralded as being paid $10,000 
weekly. As a matter of fact, his income 
comes to less than half this sum. 

lf the Income Tax man took press agent 
estimates literally where would this poor 
fellow be with his pitiful $4,500 a week? 

* » * 


National Music League Groups to Give 
Weekly Series 

National Music 

heard in a series of weekly 

over a National Broadcasting 

network beginning Monday, Oc- 


Concert groups of the 
League will be 
programs 
Company 
tober 26. 

Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, patron and president 
of the league, will introduce the initial broad- 
cast to be presented over an NBC-WEAF 
network from 4:00 to 4:30 P. M., E. S. T., 
every Thursday. This will be the radio 
debut of the artists of the organization. The 
NBC series will parallel concerts sponsored 
by the League in secondary schools, colleges, 
civic clubs and auditoriums of the country. 

Vocal and instrumental groups with a 
wide range of talent will be heard under the 
direction of Eric T. Clarke, managing di- 
rector. The League groups include: the 
Brahms Quartet; the Roxy Male Quartet; 
Concert Trio; the Manhattan String Quar- 
tet ; the American Vocal Quartet ; the Wood 
wind Quintet. 

* * 7 
Every Pupil in Dallas Schools Follows 
Damrosch Series 

\ total of 19,500 NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour student note-books, the largest single 
city request yet received by NBC, has been 

filled for every student in the Dallas, Texas, 
grade and junior high schools, according to 
Ernest La Prade, assistant to Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor of the series which began 
Friday, October 9. La Prade declared the 
request indicative of growth of interest in 
the Music Appreciation Hour, to be heard 
each Friday from 11:00 A. M. to 12:00 
noon, E. S. T., over combined coast-to-coast 
NBC networks. Last year, he said, the Dal- 
las public schools asked for 12,000 copies of 
the student note-books. 

+. * 7 
Edward E. Shumaker Resigns 

David Sarnoff, president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, has announced the res- 
gnation of Edward E. Shumaker as presi- 
dent of the RCA-Victor Company, to take 
effect January 1, 1932. 

ess 
Devoted 2,458 Hours to Music in Six Months 

Classic, semi-classic and similar “good” 
was broadcast somewhat more fre- 
quently than jazz and the so-called popular 
songs during the first six months of this 
year, according to an analysis of its programs 
made by the Columbia Broadcasting system. 

It was a close decision. The exact ratios 
were calculated at 33.4 per cent for the 
classics and the like, with 32.8 per cent for 
dance and ballad numbers. 

\lthough figures for — years are 


music 
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not available, program officials at Columbia 
believe that popular music heretofore has 
held supremacy and declare “that the change 
is in response to a more sophisticated public 
taste largely developed by radio broadcast- 
ing.” 

Total broadcasting time over the Columbia 
Broadcasting Network during the six month 
period amounted to 3,407 hours, 30 minutes, 
an average of 130 hours, 10 minutes weekly. 

Of this total, 2,458 hours, 30 minutes, (or 
72.14% of the time) were devoted to musical 
programs, and 949 hours (or 27.86%) to 
“talk,” which term includes addresses, radio 
plays, and special events broadcasts. 

A comparison between January and June 
shows striking differences between allotments 
of time given to various programs as dictated 
by the change in the seasons. 

In January, for instance, broadcasting of 
classic, semi-classic and light music regis- 
tered a combined total of 41.7% of the 
month’s broadcasting time as opposed to 
32.6% for popular music. With the coming 
of summer the ratio for dance music rose 
to 48.8% while classic music fell to 30.7%. 

The greatest increase in any one type of 
program was registered by comedy skits 
and humorous monologues. The percentage 
of 1.16 in January rose to 1.87 in May and 
June. Other types of presentation occupied 
substantially the same amount of time during 
the entire period. Amounts allotted to each 
form of broadcast and its percentage of the 
total time were calculated as follows for the 
network programs: 

Music: 

7 Hours 40 minutes 32.8% 
30 - . 1% 

oss 40 

“« 96 

30 
50 “s 9.5% 
10 ‘ 1.6% 


Educational Hours 30 minutes - 4% 
Events 2 ” 20 4.7% 
7 =e 30 7 13.8% 
Humor 15 ss 2.0% 
Religion 39 40 y 1.6% 
Economics 57 = 30 4.6% 
a 30 100.0 
* * 


Gratifying Responses to Von Unschuld 
Television Lessons 

Marie von Unschuld, who has been giving 
weekly lessons via Television over station 
WGBS in New York, received the follow- 
ing letter from one of her pupils in Tiffin, 
Ohio: “I enjoyed your article in the Musical 
Courier and it brought back very happy 
memories of many wonderful lessons with 
you and my visit to the Yorkville Station 
in New York when I saw and heard you 
give the splendid lesson. It was so clear and 
distinct. 

“T have placed the article on the bulletin 
board so all may read it and I am proud to 
say that I studied with you all summer. | 
hope to continue my work with you next 
Spring.” 

The manager of the Television station re- 
ceived the following letter from Helen 
Gervis: “Being somewhat of a radio and 
television fan and knowing that you are in- 
terested in knowing the opinion of listeners 
on your programs, I wish to say that the 
period of piano technic which Mme. von 
Unschuld gives and which I have listened 
to and seen for several Tuesdays, is most 
interesting and to pianist like myself, very 
valuable. I never thought I could get as 
much out of fifteen minutes as I do with 
that feature and I hope these lessons will 


be continued.” 
* * * 


Community Singing 
Remember the great community 
movement which swept the country some 
years ago? The amazing demonstrations in 
a hundred cities and towns, the daily and 
weekly meetings in hundreds of industrial 
plants? You will always associate commun- 
ity singing, perhaps, with Harry Barnhart, 
the mountain of a conductor who made in- 
credibly vast assemblies open their throats 
and sing. 
‘The masses always sing in tune,” 
hart would declare, and he was right. 
Which brings me to a report that a lead- 
ing station is now negotiating with a cer- 
tain community choral leader, whose name 
you may guess, to introduce community sing- 
ing on the air this winter. 
* * * 


chorus 


Barn- 


New General Metors Program 

General Motors Corporation, strong be- 
liever in radio music as an advertising med- 
ium, has started a new weekly air program 
called The Parade of the States. The first 
of the concerts, A Tribute to Virginia, was 
broadcast last Monday evening, October 19, 
at the NBC studios and words and music 
celebrated the State. A symphony orches- 
tra led by Erno Rapee led off with that 
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conductor-composer’s spirited and well made 
Virginia, a symphonic poem utilizing South- 
ern airs. Then followed Baron’s Indian 
Wedding Festival, and Hunting Scene, by 
Bucalossi-Rapee, a suggestive and rousing 
arrangement. Charles Webster recited a 
Tribute to Virginia. A mixed chorus as- 
sisted in several of the orchestral numbers. 
Graham McNamee did the announcing. 

The piece de resistance, however, was the 
playing by John Powell, a native Virginian, 
of his own well known Negro Rhapsody, 
which the composer did with ardor, bril- 
liancy, and fine adjustment of rhythm and 
tone to the sparkling orchestral score, con- 
ducted with temperament and understanding 
by Erno Rapee. A large invited audience 
attended the studio concert. 


October 24, 


Unemployment Plans Outlined 

W. H. Alfring, of the Aeolian Company, 
New York, who is chairman of the Musical 
Lines Committee of the Emergency Unem- 
ployment Kelief Committee’s division of 
Commerce and Industry, has issued a state- 
ment at the headquarters of the committee, 
29 Broadway, explaining how his division 
wili operate in raising tunds in Manhattan 
for the relief of acute distress resulting from 
unemployment in New York. 

Ihe general campaign, according to pres- 
ent plans, will be divided into three divi- 
sions: Special Gitts, Commerce and Indus- 
try, and Women’s Committee. The Special 
Giits Division will seek large contributions 
from persons who heretofore have aided wel- 
fare enterprises in the city, and the Women’s 
Committee, headed by Mrs. August Belmont, 
will solicit entirely within their own groups. 

The Commerce and Industry Division, 
headed by Myron C,. Taylor, will seek con- 
tributions from commercial, financial and in- 
dustrial organizations within the city. Ex- 
ecutives of these organizations will be asked 
by the committee to make individual gifts. 
Corporations through their boards of direc- 
tors will be asked for corporate gifts, and 
employees will be given the opportunity to 
contribute small sums commensurate with 
their incomes. 

That every branch of business may be 
reached during the active campaign, the 
Commerce and Industry Committee has been 
divided into approximately ninety major di- 
visions, each of which is headed by a divi- 
sional chairman. He will actively direct the 
operations of his group which is representa- 
tive of a special branch of commercial, 
financial or industrial endeavor. Assign- 
ments have been planned to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort but at the same time to insure 
complete coverage of the field. Divisional 
chairmen will have the assistance of thirty 
executive vice-chairmen, whose services have 
been donated to the general committee by 
their corporations. 

Upon completion of the divisional organ- 
izations, a list of prospects will be compiled. 
The prospects will include contributors to 
the Prosser Comfnittee Fund last year, con- 
tributors to other philanthropic programs in 
the city, members of trade associations and 
others throughout New York. 

During the intensive campaign, Mr. 
Alfring reported, a system of solicitation 
will become effective. Every prospect in the 
Musical Lines group, whenever possible, 
will be interviewed personally and a report 
will be made on each interview. Such ef- 
forts, while scattered city- -wide, will be co- 
ordinated and carried on in a carefully 
systematized way. 


Scholarship Winners at Cleveland 
Institute 

Eighteen young scholarship winners will 
study this winter at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, Cleveland, Ohio. Winners were 
selected by a faculty committee at competi- 
tions held at the beginning of the school 
year. This year’s scholarship holders are: 
Jewel Wicks, voice, under Anne Maud 
Shamel ; Eleanor Evans, piano, under Ruth 
Edwards ; Alice Spielman, piano, under Ar- 
thur Loesser; Flavia Seith, piano, under 
Dorothy Price; Elaine Canalos, violin, 
under Maurice Hewitt; Elizabeth Hill, cello, 
under Victor de Gomez ; Maurice Goldman, 
voice, under Marcel Salzinger ; Blanche 
Steinhauer, flute, under Laurent Torno; 
Verna Straub, composition, under Herbert 
Elwell; Catherine Hitchcock, theory, under 
Ward Lewis. Junior scholarships go to: 
Edith W veers piano, under Ruth Edwards; 
Marian Griffin, piano, under Bertha K. 
Giles ; Esther Freiberg, piano, under Theresa 
Hunter; Maryet Biggs and Roslyn Briskin 
share the piano scholarship of Dorothy 
Price; Irene Williams, piano, under Doris 
Runge; Andrew Bolla, violin, under Marie 
Martin; and Stanley Harris, violin, under 
Margaret Wright Randall. 
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Madeleine Keltie at 
Opera Comique 


Parisian Orchestra Begins Annual 
Series 


Paris.—Two symphony orchestras opened 
the 1931-1932 season recently, the Pas- 
deloup, conducted by Rhené-Baton, in the 
Theatre des Champs-Elysées; and the La- 
moureux conducted by M. Albert Wolff in 
the Salle Gaveau. The Poulet Orchestra 
conducted by M. Gaston Poulet began its 
series a few days earlier in the Theatre 
Sarah-Bernhardt. 

In spite of the tempting weather, the con- 
certs drew big audiences. The programs 
were the rubber-stamp type to which Pari- 
sian concert-goers have become accustomed 
and to which they would not dream of ob- 
jecting ; the same long-tried works of Wag 
ner, Beethoven, Liszt, Moussorgsky, Ravel, 
Weber, and so on. Poulet did, however, 
announce the first performance of Diver- 
tissement Provencal by Henri Casadesus, 
while Rhené-Baton brought out Two Horace 
Odes, by M. Tremois, sung by Vanni-Mar- 
coux. 

The other Parisian orchestras commence 
their seasons next week-end. 

Madeleine Keltie, American soprano, ap- 
peared recently at the Opéra-Comique. She 
had not sung here in over three years and 
her return naturally created interest. She 
did Tosca and Butterfly, in both of which 
she had success with the public and critics. 
In Butterfly she made such a deep impres- 
sion that the rule forbidding encores was 
put aside to allow the singer to repeat the 
aria, Un bel di. 

Among recent visitors at the Paris head- 
quarters of the Musical Courier (18 rue 
Juliette Lamber) were Mark Wessel, Amer- 
ican composer; Petro Petrides, Greek com- 
poser; Mme. Paul Lestang, French harpsi- 
chordist and pianist; Leon Vallas, French 
lecturer, returning to the United States for 
another tour there; Nicholas Orloff, Rus- 
sian pianist ; Alfred Galpin, American com- 
poser; M. F. “Pallottelli, of Rome, editor of 
La Nova Italia Musicale ; Michel Gibson, 
American violinist; Rubin Goldmark, Amer- 
ican composer and teacher ; Madeleine Kel- 
tie, American soprano; Boyan Ikonomow, 
Bulgarian composer, and J. G. Prud’homme, 
French writer, musical savant and director 
of the library and museum of the Paris 
Opera. IRVING SCHWERKE. 


Bucharoff’s Activities 


Simon Bucharoff, pianist, composer and 
teacher, has resumed teaching and reports 
an encouraging enrollment in piano and 
theory of music. During a brief vacation 


SIMON BUCHAROFF 


Mr. Bucharoff completed several composi- 
tions for A Cappella Chorus. Maria Ku- 
renko and Grace Leslie have programmed 
new songs during this coming season. 

‘The Modern Pianist’s Text-Book and the 
following comment (translated from the 
German) by Dr. Ludwig Kaiser director of 
the opera school of the Vienna State Acad- 
emy and of the Kaiser School of Music 
speaks for itself: 

“The recent publication in New York of 
The Modern Pianist’s Text-Book by Simon 
Bucharoff offers a welcome and enriching 
addition to the many well known pianistic 
studies of our time. By intelligent appli- 
cation of the complete material, as set forth, 
by teacher and student, technical success is 
assured. I will not fail to recommend this 
most splendid work to my teachers of the 
master-class of the piano department.” 


Light and Chemistry in Costuming 


Parts.—Xenia Wolodarska, formerly of 
the Royal Opera of Petrograd, now a mem- 
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ber of the Russian Opera of Paris, held a 
reception at her apartment recently for Alex- 
andre Boudkovski, the inventor of a new 
convenience in stage decoration. He makes 
a paint of peculiar chemical properties which 
permits him to design three or even four 
pictures in different styles and colors on the 
same background. Each one of these designs 
can be made visible instantly by merely 
changing the color of the light which is pro- 
jected on the background. The actors on the 
stage can also be changed instantly to an- 
other character with a different costume by 
the same simple means. The inventor set up 
a miniature scene in the room and demon- 
strated the remarkable possibilities of his 
new invention. 

Madame Wolodarska’s rich and resonant 
mezzo-soprano voice was heard to great ad- 
vantage in a number of songs by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Tschaikowsky and Grieg, notwith- 
standing the limitations of a small drawing- 
room for a powerful theatrical voice. 

Ck. 


Constance Clements Carr at 
Asbury Park 

Recently Constance Clements Carr, lyric 
soprano and artist-pupil from the Leon 
Carson Studios, appeared as guest soloist 
with the orchestra of the Hotel Monterey 
in Asbury Park, N. J. 

This was Miss Carr’s third annual en- 
gagement at the Monterey and upon the 
conclusion of her concert she was re-engaged 
for a recital next season. In commenting 
upon the work of the young artist, one of 
the local critics wrote: “Miss Carr, who 
has an unusually sweet voice, gave two 
groups of well known selections which ex 
hibited to advantage the excellent range of 
her well trained voice. Miss Carr’s pro- 
gram consisted of arias and songs by Mozart, 
Spohr, Charpentier, La Forge, Rogers, Ed- 
wards and added numerous encores. 

Vera J. Kerrigan was at the piano for 
the singer. Miss Carr is soprano soloist 
at the First Presbyterian Church in Passaic, 


John Charles Thomas Sings on 
Erie’s Civic Music Course 

The Civic Music Association of Erie, Pa., 
sponsored a concert by John Charles 
Thomas, baritone of the Chicago Civic and 
Brussels opera companies, on October 6. 
Other artists who will appear on the season’s 
course include Hilda Burke, soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company; Hans 
Kindler, cellist; Jose Echaniz, pianist, and 
the Minneapolis pe Orchestra. 


New York Recital for Elizabeth 
Oppenheim 

On October 26, at Town Hall, N. Y., 
Elizabeth Oppenheim, pianist, who hails 
from Maryland, will be heard in a recital. 
Her program will include compositions by 
Bach-Busoni, D. Scarlatti, F. Liszt, F. 
Chopin, M. de Falla, S. Prokofieff, and A, 
Scriabine. 


Still Another State to Hear 
Goldsand 

Neb., 
ert Goldsand, the Viennese pianist, 
cember 2. 


has signed for Rob- 
for De- 


Grand Island, 
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McCormack’s Twenty-Second Tour 
of United States Commences 


John McCormack opened his twenty-sec- 
ond tour of this country in Salt Lake City 
on October 2, followed by an appearance in 
Denver. The critics of both cities openly 
declared the tenor was at the height of vocal 
power and had lost none of his magnetic 
hold on the public. 

Said the critic of the Tribune, in part: 

“There is only one McCormack—sure, and 
he’s still the same, he is! If there were any 
who went Friday night to the Tabernacle 
prepared to hear a swan song, or to see a 
setting star, John McCormack set them right 
with the first ardent tones of the lovely 


JOHN McCORMACK 
Minnelied. And if they were still doubtful 
of his powers of sustention, they had only to 
listen through the variety and exquisite color 
of the remainder of his program. If they 
listened unmoved, they simply were not 
human.” 

The Desert News said: “Time has not 
cropped the golden notes of the sweet singer 
of Athlone. The great McCormack appear- 
ing in Salt Lake Friday night for the first 
time in seven years and starting here, his 
twenty-second national concert tour, remains 
the great McCormack. He was recalled 
time and again by the large audience that 
heard him sing and he gave brilliant proof 
that the lute is still untarnished. In fact he 
is at the height of his musical power. From 
the opening strains of the tender Minnelied 
to the last encore, Mr. McCormack had his 
audience neatly in the center of his palm. 
His maturity in years brought with it a 
maturity in art. Those who listened to the 
perfectly controlled tones from his golden 
throat in this concert were enraptured. 
Massive, sun-tanned and with a great shock 
of glistening black hair, McCormack is a 
robust figure, pulsing with life, picture of 
health and vigor. His singing is wholly ef- 
fortless, of a sweetness beyond definition. 
The sustained diminuendos with which he al- 
most invariably ends his songs leave listeners 
held fast in their spell. Rich coloring and 
delicate shading impart to his singing a 
charm that develops all the hidden beauties 
in the simple melodies of the old folk songs 
and reveals undreamed of allure in his 
larger numbers. Added to his consummate 
musicianship is the perfection of his diction 
whether he is singing in the mother tongue 
or in German or the romance languages. 
There is just the essence of Erin’s brogue 
in his Irish airs, lifting them out of the cate- 
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gory of the dialect songs, delicately tinting 
tnem with alluring appeal.” That was the 
comment of the Salt Lake Telegram. 

In Denver the critics were equally warm 
in their praise. Part of the review of the 
Denver Post read: It may still truth- 
tully be said that no other singer has ap- 
proached his artistry in this type of song. 
Fervent sentiment, unctuous wit, naive sim 
plicity, all function appropriately and spon- 
taneously in his interpretations. Monday 
night’s audience manifested insatiable relish 
for the Irish ballads.” 

“McCormack is truly a singer for the peo- 
ple as well as for the musical connoisseur.” 
said the Rocky Mountain News. “His sing- 
ing of Irish ballads is delicious, while his 
mezzo voce work gives him a place in the 
musical world which has been approached 
by no other artist of this generation. One is 
always struck by the musical sincerity and 
open, honest nature of McCormack, which 
makes him the beloved singer that he is.” 


Henry Street Music School Opens 

The Music School of the Henry Street 
Settlement, 8 Pitt Street, New York, has 
opened its doors for registration daily from 
three-thirty to eight o'clock |P. M. The 
school offers a complete musical education 
to students of all races at a minimum fee. 

Besides the usual curriculum, there are 
lectures by Dane Rudhyar and Wesley Wey 
man, modern dramatic group dancing con 
ducted by Hans Wiener, classes for Gregor 
ian, Chants, Colored People’s Chorus con- 
ducted by Rosamund Johnson, and the Jus 
tine Ward Method is a to instruct every 
student how to read and write music before 
taking up an instrument and creative work 
The Instrument Workshop, where the mak 
ing and repairing of instruments are taught, 
is the only one of its kind in the country 
Harriet Von Emden and Fraser Gange are 
in charge of the vocal classes, William Kroll 
and Ottokar Cadek the violin department, 
Egon Kornstein, the chamber music and 
there is also a complete woodwind de se 
ment and the opportunity to study the harp 

The school sponsors Six Educational 
Chamber Music Concerts given by leading 
chamber music organizations. A new fea 
ture is the series of three popular symphony 
concerts given by the New York City ey 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Theophil 
Wendt, given at the Playhouse at a minimum 
rate. 


John Prindle Scott Honored 

The Jamestown, N. Y., Study Club gave a 
John Prindle Scott Program, vocal and vio- 
lin solos, trio for violin, cello and piano, also 
two choruses (women’s voices), October 12, 
the composer also delivering a lecture. A 
dinner party preceded the affair. October 20 
he was honor guest at the Norwich, N. Y., 
Monday evening Musical Club, as was Etta 
Hamilton Morris, president of the N. Y. 
State Federation Club. A portrait-bust of 
Scott has just been completed by Janet Long, 
at Washington, D. C. He will return to 
New York City next month. 


Budapest String Quartet Bookings 
The Budapest String Quartet will open 
their second American concert tour, Janu 
ary 7, at Princeton University. Other book- 
ings are New York, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
3uffalo, Indianapolis, Chicago, Boston and 
Hartford. 





Grand Opera for Children 





Season '31—'32 


THE CHARLOTTE LUND OPERA COMPANY 


announces a subscription series of three operas at Town Hall, New York. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 


Saturday morning, October 31, at 11 o’clock 


CINDERELLA 


Friday morning, November 27, at 11 o’clock 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


By Edward Manning (first time), Thursday morning, December 31, at 11 o’clock 


The principal roles will be sung by splendid young American artists 
in English, while Mme. Lund tells the story before each act. 
Aleta Doré ballet of children and the Allan Robbins Orchestra as- 
sist in the performances. 


Orchestra, first 15 rows, center } 
Balcony, first 4 rows, center '$ 5. 00 


For the Series 


Balance of orchestra, center 
Balcony, from 5th to 10th row, center we 


Loges sold separately—not included in series. 
Seats allotted on receipt of checks. 


The 





3.00 


Mail checks to 


CHARLOTTE LUND, 113 West 57th Street, New York City, 


Circle 7-4419 
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OCTOBER Il 
Benno Rabinof 


tickets were 
r this recital in 
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Editor.) 


OCTOBER 12 
Fay Ferguson 


on (talented young pianist who 

made her New York debut 

her current recital at Town 

fulfilment of the 

closed last Jar r 
Miss 


Fay Fer 
last season) gave 
Hall, and re- 
vealed some promise dis 
Ferguson’s playing of Bach and 
latti was admirable in restraint, espe 
in the Andante Moderato in F minor 
latter composer. If her tone produc 

he playing of Beethoven’s Moonlight 

t realize full warmth and rich 

here was no doubt, however, as to its 
ility in the subsequent reading of the 
sonata in B minor. Here 
rpretation had desirable phrasing and 
mmendable taste in dynamics and tempo 
program was completed by Feux follets, 
zt: The White Peacock, Griffes; and 
Dohnanyi. The trio of pieces had 
treatment light-fingered and deft. Espe- 
ially the Griffes tone picture was performed 
Miss Ferguson with due appreciation of 
music, impressionistic sonori- 

transparent beauty. This young 

omely appearance and engaging 

destined with further de 
velopmer f her art to join the ranks of 


also her 


apriccio, 


personality, seems 


representative 
OCTOBER 13 

Isidora Newman 
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Orleans. Her interesting program was 
divided into three groups: Negro, La Mu- 
tatre Creole and La Vrai Creole. Wearing 
costumes appropriate to each group the 
singer captivated her audience with authentic 
characterizations in highly colorful and exo 
tic songs and stories. An able accompanist 
was Leah Russell. The Salon, not to be 
confused with the Barbizon-Plaza’s Concert 
Hall, was filled to capacity. 


Jeanne Dusseau 
the adventures of reviewing con- 
“discovering” new artists. While 
Jeanne Dusseau, soprano, is not precisely a 
“new” artist, she is new to New York, and 
her debut in Carnegie Hall, Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 13, proved a revelation to a 
large audience. 

At once this soprano, a native of Toronto, 
proved herself to be a substantial musician 
with a voice distinctive for richness and 
agreeable individuality. Technical skill of a 
high order was exhibited in the Air de 
Phedre from Hippolyte (Rameau) ; the Aria 
di Eurimene from Artaserse (Grossi) ;. An 
Chloe (Mozart) and Die junge Nonne 
(Schubert). 

Miss Dusseau’s clear diction was also 
made manifest in her groups by Brahms, 
Loewe and Hugo Wolf; her intelligent inter- 
pretative powers were perhaps reflected to 
best advantage in her Debussy numbers and 
some Scottish and French-Canadian folk 
songs. For some time Miss Dusseau has spe- 
cialized in French-Canadian music and her 
sympathy with this genre was fully reflected 
in her piquant interpretations. In all lan 
guages the singer seemed equally at home. 
Richard Wilens was accompanist. 


Ruth Klug 

A Town Hall evening recital presented 
Ruth Klug, pianist, in a program compris 
ing Impromptu, F minor, opus 142, No. 1, 
and eight valses, Schubert; C major Fan- 
tasie, a a C major sonata, Mozart; 
three Capriccios and an Interme zzo, Brahms ; 
and F minor Ballade, Chopin. 

The player won appl. iuse from a numerous 
audience, but the writer of the present re 
view could not find convincing justification 
for the handclapping which followed all the 
program numbers indiscriminately. 

Miss Klug’s delivery is in the main un- 
imaginative and her sense of style largely 
negligible so that her interpretations take 
on a measure of monotony for the listener 
who has other pianistic models in mind. The 
Klug tone lacks rotundity and charm; the 
technic is not altogether reliable; and the 
phrasing and pedalling reveal many faults. 

The recitalist missed much of the ingrati- 
ating sprightliness of Schubert, and the 
romantic poesy of Schumann. The Fantasie 
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LADISLAV SOUCEK 


PUN DE | 


Dramatic Tenor 


Concert—Opera—Recita! 
4715—4Sth Street 
Woodside, L. I. 
Tel. STillwell 4-0365 





Pianiste 
announces the removal of her studio to 
76 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
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was stressed harshly on the forte side, and 
frequent wrong notes punctuated the per- 
formance. 

Miss Klug softened her attack in the 
Mozart sonata, which had attractive mo- 
ments, and in the Brahms music she fre- 
quently found episodes within the scope of 
her not too extensive talents as an interpreter 
and technician. 


OCTOBER I4 
Margaret Wing 


Venturing a recital devoted completely to 
songs by Johannes Brahms, Margaret Wing, 
mezzo-soprano, made an appearance in 
Steinway Hail, accompanied sympathetically 
at the piano by Beverly Peck, who, in the 
songs Gestillte Sehnsucht and Geistliches 
Wiegenlied, was joined by Frank Brieff, 
viola. 

The task of singing some twenty 
by a master composer of Lieder who taxes 
the interpreter’s vocal ability and powers of 
poetic delineation to the limit is always a 
serious task for a vocalist. Miss Wing de- 
serves commendation not only for her cour- 
age but also for the musicianly and artistic 
manner in which she carried out the pro- 
gram. Her voice is limited in its efficacy, 
the upper notes tending to be harsh and 
the lower marrowless, yet her place- 
ment is good. The feeling for the texts and 
emotional implications of the songs was 
aesthetically sensitive and convincing. 

Best sung were Nachtigall, Des Lieb- 
sten Schwur, Ach wende diesen Blick, In 
stiller Nacht and Es liebt sich so liebach im 
Lenze. Other numbers consisted of Ab- 
schlied, Lerchengesang (done exquisitely), 
Botschaft and, closing the program, Willst 
du dass ich geh? (Would You That I 
Leave?) Your reviewer did not remain to 
ascertain the listeners’ answer. 

It should be added also that Miss Wing’s 
German diction is excellent, bearing no trace 
of accent. 


songs 


ones 


Wiener and Doucet 
(Continued from page 5) 
accord made itself felt as in the rest of the 
program. 

Strauss’ waltz could have stood some- 
what less elaboration in the arrangement, but 
as a performance it had tremendous bril- 
liance, glitter r, and many touches distinctively 

“Wienerisch,” in the geographical and eth- 
nological sense. The tuneful Roumanian 
airs, done with astounding rhythmical glib- 
ness by the ensemble pair, had a rousing suc- 
cess and could justifiably have been repeated. 

Absorbing interest attached to the jazzed 
American numbers. Be it said that Wiener 
and Doucet do not jazz as typically as some 
of our native ensemble couples who play for 
the radio and the phonograph, but it cannot 
be denied that the method of the French visi- 
tors is arresting, stimulative and highly 
piquant. The “American airs” played by 
them were That Certain Feeling, Black Bot- 
tom, and Limehouse Blues. 

Pressing and propulsive was the Espana 
finale, with just a soup¢gon of too much so- 
phistication and needing a shade more of 
carefree humor and nonchalant abandon. 
However, the piece met with rousing re- 
sponse from the audience, and resulted in the 
granting of a string of encores, morceaux by 
Youmans, Gershwin, and others. 

Wiener and Doucet are now on tour, with 
their next scheduled New York appearances 
set for matinées on November 8 and 14. 


OCTOBER 15 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


The first performance anywhere of Jaro- 
mir Weinberger’s Passacaglia (dedicated to 
Erich Kleiber) was the novelty on the pro- 
gram at Carnegie Hall on October 15 under 
Kleiber’s direction. Mr. Weinberger is the 
composer of Schwanda des 
the opera which the Metropolitan 
Company will present as its first 
duction of the season of 1931-32. 

Passacaglia is in four movements: In 
trade, Choral, Passacaglia (from which the 
work takes its name) and Fuga. It is elabo- 
rate in form and orchestral coloring. Em- 
ploying an organ and chimes as well as the 
full orchestra, it is ecclesiastical in flavor 
and melodic in the character called Wag 
nerian. Especially is this true of the final 
movement which strongly resembles the ef- 
fects Wagner used in the Venusberg passages 
of Tannhatiser. There are also moments 
which strongly suggest Cesar Franck. The 
fugue theme is the most modern writing in 
the score. 

Weinberger has evidently written Passa- 
caglia for what he has been told Americans 
prefer as musical fodder, for while beauti 
fully scored the composition is extravagantly 
orchestrated and as rich in taste as chocolate 
layer cake. 

Mr. Kleiber had prepared Passacaglia 
with great care and gave it the authoritative 
operatic reading which the score demanded. 
It was well received and therefore it appears 
that Weinberger has not gauged the aver- 
age American taste incorrectly. 

Albert Spalding was the soloist for Bee- 
thoven’s violin concerto. He performed the 
work expertly in regard to technic but espe- 
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new pro- 


Dudelsackpeiffer, 
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cially remarkable was the scholarly quality 
with which he invested the great music. 
Purity of tone, nobility of phrasing and sin- 
cere emotional quality bound together the 
concerto with definite unity. 

Dvorak’s symphony in D major, an early 
opus of the master and not performed in 
New York by the Philharmonic since 1896, 
formed the close of the program. It is a 
work which sounds distinctly naive in these 
musically sophisticated days. 

This program was to be repeated at the 
afternoon concert of October 16. The 
Mozart concerto for flute, harp and orches- 
tra was given in place of the Beethoven con- 
certo. 


OCTOBER 16 


Patricia O’Connell 


Patricia O’Connell, soprano of the New 
York Opera Comique and former member of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, gave her 
evening recital at Town Hall. Ii for no 
other reason than because she began her con- 
cert at eight-thirty, the scheduled hour, when 
less than a third of her audience was in the 
proper place to hear her, Miss O’Connell 
made a lastingly favorable impression on the 
present reviewer. With assurance and com- 
plete poise the artist sang through her first 
and second groups of songs while the prover- 
bial belated New York concert-goers scram- 
bled to find their seats between numbers. 

Miss O’Connell, who is exceedingly at- 
tractive in appearance, has a well-produced 
lyric soprano voice which she is able to 
make dramatic upon necessity. Also she has 
the excellent voice placement which produces 
the clean-cut tones best adapted to the sing- 
ing of the Romance languages. Her best 
work from every angle Miss O’Connell gave 
to the aria Mariettas Lied zur Laute trom 
Korngold’s opera, Die tote Stadt. With her 
interpretation of that number she won the 
best success of the evening. 

Miss O’Connell’s program was tastefully 
built to include works from the eras of Lully 
(1674) and Schubert through little-sung 
compositions of Ravel and Ernest Moret. 

Jacob Schwartzdorf was Miss O’Connell’s 
capable accompanist. 


OCTOBER 17 


Katherine ane 


This Town Hall matinee of 
music, played by Katherine 
ican pianist, consisted of five 
minor, G major, G 


Russian piano 
3acon, Amer- 
Preludes (B 
Pk E flat, B flat), 
Rachmaninoff ; fourth sonata, F sharp Scria- 
bine ; Pictures at an Exposition, Moussorg- 
sky; Fairy Tale (The Ride of the Knights), 
Medtner; Berceuse, Liapounoff; Etude, F 
sharp, Stravinsky; The Lark, Glinka-Bala- 
kireff, and Islamey, Balakireff. 

Miss Bacon needs no new encomiums to 
establish her worth and rank as an executant 
and interpreter on the keyboard. For a 
number of seasons she has enjoyed public 
regard and critical praise for her extefsive 
repertoire and its artistic presentation. 

Last Saturday Miss Bacon’s revelations 
again were dignified, se rious, and impressive. 
She is engaged primarily in objective repro- 
duction of the letter and spirit of the music 
she sounds. Her sense of style, clear phras- 
ing, and analytical powers are impressive. 
So much so in fact that occasionally some 
listener seeking more subjective expression 
and a greater obtrusion of the performer's 
personality might possibly regard i 
Bacon's revealments as too contained 
reticent. 

However, her mission is obviously not one 
of emotional confession or extraneous display 
and on that basis Miss Bacon must be ac- 
cepted. On that basis, too, she was enjoyed 
and eagerly applauded by an audience which 
filled the hall but not all of the seats placed 
on the stage. 

The stern critic, looking for defects, could 
find no musical flaws and had opportunity 
only to object to fleeting overstressing of 
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The 


Gullachate 
den Wuoikfreunde.____— 


The Musical Courier invites 
your subscription to the fund 
which it is endeavoring to raise 
for the purpose of helping The 
Vienna Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde properly to house and 
exhibit its collection of manu- 
scripts, autographed letters, and 
other mementoes of the great 
musicians of all times. 


The fund at present has these 
contributors: 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch $100 
Harry Weisbach 

Dimitri Tiomkin 

Ernest Hutcheson 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Several thousand dollars must 
be raised to enlarge the present 
totally inadequate facilities of 
the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde. (Many original manu- 


scripts and letters of inestimable 
value to the musical world are 
now stored in boxes in_ the 
archives of the association. ) 


It is especially desired to make 
the relief fund as reprgsentative 
as possible by giving every 
American musician and music 
lover a chance to contribute. 


Subscriptions of one dollar or 
more will be received gratefully. 


The Musical Courier gladly 
contributes this space because it 
believes in the worth and sanc- 
tity of the cause. 


A full description of the 
Museum of the Vienna Gesell- 
schaft was published in the 
Musical Courier of August 15 
and will be repeated in these col- 
umns next week, issue of Octo- 
ber 31. 


Send in your contributions as soon as possible to 


THe MusIicat CourRIeER 


113 West 57th Street, New York 





freunde. 





No individual is authorized to solicit and re- 
ceive money for the Musical Courier fund in 
aid of the Vienna Gesellschaft der Musik- 
Checks or money orders for that 
purpose are to be made out to the order of the 
Musical Courier and sent to this paper. 
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Opera by Jacobi Performed at Berlin Secondary 
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Radio Introduces Novelties 


Berlin—Concert Season 
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GRUENBERG'S INDISCRETIONS HEARD 

At the first of these concerts Louis T. 
Gruenberg’s Indiscretions for string quartet 
was played very neatly and with cultivated 
taste by the String Quartet, which 
made a successful debut in Berlin. The im- 
pression created here by Gruenberg’s pleas- 
ing music was, however, not equal to the 
effect produced some years ago by the same 
composer's clever and effective Daniel Jazz, 
and these pretended indiscretions revealed no 


Jessau 


Wide World 
THI 


Phot y 


player. (The imstrument was fully described 


mystery—noth surprising or start- 
ling. 

The second part of this concert was occu- 
pied by Thea Miller-Meissner, talented 
mezzo-soprano with fair vocal means. Her 
program avoided beaten paths, presenting 
rarely heard music, like Schumann’s Maria 
Stuart songs, Moussorgsky’ s songs and 
Krenek’s Reisebuch aus den Oe6csterreich- 
ischen Alpen (Diary of a Journey through 
the Austrian Alps), heard for the first time 
a year ago in Artur Schnabel’s studio and 
reviewed in the Musical Courier at that 
time 


ing new, 


Rapio CONCERTS GAINING IN IMPORTANCE 

In proportion to the emptiness of the con- 
cert halls and the lesser number of public 
recitals, the broadcasting of good music 
gains in import What the Berlin — 
offers in the way of serious and high-class 
music this season will probably outweigh 
ill the performances in the concert halls, 
outside of two or three cycles like the Ber 
lin Philharmonic Concerts under  Furt 
wangler, and those conducted by Bruno Wal- 
ter, Kleiber, and Klemperer 

4 symphony concert of the Radio Orches- 
tra, conducted by Hermann Scherchen, was 
the weightiest event of its kind so far this 
The program consisting largely of 
modern works, included Heinrich Kamin- 
new Concerto Grosso for two orches- 
This is diatonic music, tempered oc- 
1ally with modern harmonic color. Its 
1 f is that mode mm 
‘linear counterpoint,” i.e., 
counterpoint, regardless of 
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season. 
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Interior view of the new Bechstein-Siemens-Nernst grand piano 
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consequently he heaps part upon part in his 
many-voiced double orchestra. The final re- 
sult is exaggerated fullness, an excessive 
polyphony which defeats its own ends. Yet 
in all this obscure prolixity there is never- 
theless a touching expressiveness, something 
sincere and emotionally powerful, which 
keeps the interest of the listener awake. 
New HarpsicHorp CONCERTO 

A new concerto for harpsichord and or- 
chestra by Hugo Herrmann, expressly writ- 
ten for Alice Ehlers, was played by her for 
the first time on this occasion. Alice Ehlers, 
regarded here as one of the eminent expo- 
nents of the old harpsichord, will be heard in 
America for the first time in 1932. It was 
not her fault that the new concerto failed 
to make a strong impression. The difficult 
solo part was played by her with finish and 
brilliancy, but the composer only half suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem of combining 
the slender sound of the instrument with the 
rich sonority of the modern orchestra. 

This concerto is not lacking in interesting 
details, but in balance of style. There are a 


GRAND PIANO. 
with Max Nahrath as the 
of the Musical Courier.) 


NERNST 


in a recent issue 
prelude and fugue, and a partita with varia- 
tions which suggest the eighteenth century, 
while the orchestral part with its modern 
harmonies and its burlesque and parodistic 
features bears the signature of 1931. These 
conflicting styles are not sufficiently recon- 
ciled. 

Another important orchestral concert of 
the Radio Orchestra was conducted by Fritz 
3usch, fhe director of the Dresden Opera. 
Its classical program was played with finish 
and maturity and mastery of interpretation. 
Handel’s fine Concerto Grosso in G minor 
was an impressive introductory number. It 
was followed by an admirable hearing of the 
3eethoven violin concerto, played most musi- 
cally by Adolf Busch. Max Reger’s striking 
aad valuable orchestral Variations on a 
Mozart Theme, op. 131, received fine and 
authentic treatment. Fritz Busch being the 
Reger interpreter par excellence. 
TuRNING BACK THE CLOCK 
interesting radio concerts on the 
same day placed in opposition the dernier 
cri in modern instrumental construction, the 
Bechstein-Siemens-Nernst electrical piano 
(described in the Musical Courier a few 
weeks ago) and a reconstructed organ of 
the seventeenth century. The chapel of the 
Charlottenburg Castle (seat of the music 
courses for foreign students in summer 
1931) contains a famous old organ built 
about 1700 by the most celebrated North 
German organist, Arp Schnitger. This ven- 
erable instrument, damaged by old age and 
spoilt by later innovations, has now been 
repaired and brought back to its original 
state. 

In the nineteenth century organ building 
has progressed towards a sound ideal in- 
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fluenced more and more by the modern or- 
chestra, with its manifold brilliant colors 
and its voluminous powerful tone. Conse- 
quently, the organ compositions of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, including 

3ach, are at present never heard in their 
original “instrumentation,” but unduly 
changed and magnified in sound, like that of 
the modern grand piano in comparison with 
the thin sound of the harpsichord. 

When, therefore, an experienced organist, 
Wolfgang Auler, played old music, from 
Sweelinck to Bach, on the organ of Char- 
lottenburg Castle, these fine old pieces gained 
a delightful neatness and clearness of poly- 
phony. 

Bacw as He Meant It 

In connection with these efforts of res- 
titution, it may be ~~ mentioned that re- 
cently an attempt has been made in Magde- 
burg to perform Bach’s St. Matthew’s Pas- 
sion exactly according to the demands of the 
score and in the manner of Bach himself. 
Chorus and orchestra were reduced to a 
minimum, so that, as in Bach’s own per- 
formance in the Leipsic St. Thomas’ Church, 
the total number of singers and players did 
not exceed seventy persons. 

Chorus and orchestra were equal in num- 
ber, thus avoiding the general practice in 
our time of making the chorus about four 
times larger than the orchestra. The solo 
singers were members of the chorus also. In 
the orchestra all the generally obsolete old 
instruments prescribed in the score were 
employed. The performance replaced the 
monumental, massive character to which we 
are accustomed, by something akin to 
chamber music. There was absolute clear- 
ness of vocal and orchestral polyphony, of 
declamation, and an astonishing dramatic 
realism. This memorable performance was 
conducted by Martin Jansen, the leader of 
the Madgeburg 4 capella choir, one of the 
best German organizations of its kind. 

OTHER MusIc 

The Don Cossacks 
American tour gave 
Germany. In Berlin 
success again with the 
singers in best trim. 

Dr. Ernst Kunwald has begun his series 
of symphony concerts with the Berlin Sym 
pony Orchestra. The first Sunday night 
event was completely sold out, a remarkable 
and exceptional occurrence nowadays in Ber 
lin. An all-Beethoven program had real 
authority and splendid sound-effect. The 
program comprised the first and fifth sym- 
phonies, and the rarely heard triple concerto 
for piano, violin and cello with orchestra 
Dr. Kunwald, also a pianist of rank, played 
the piano solo. Huco L&IcHTENTRITT. 


Boston Pianoforte Teachers’ 
Society Meets 

Teachers’ Society of Bos- 
ton opened its fourteenth season with a 
meeting on October 12, 1931. Josef Alex 
ander, one of Boston’s younger artists, 
played a program of teaching material taken 
from the lists of the Carl Fischer, Inc., pub- 
- Mr. Alexander was preceded bv 

*. E. Burgstaller, manager of Fischer’s Bos- 
si store, who gave a short talk on Three 
Sides of Piano Study; The Teacher, The 
Child and The Parent. 

Jane Russell Colpitt, president of the so- 
ciety, held the chair. In her opening remarks 
Mrs. Colpitt touched briefly on the growth 
of the society since its modest beginning 
thirteen years ago. She also gave a short 
outline of the plans for the coming season. 


Musicians’ Club of N. Y. Has 
New Home 
The Berens Suite of the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, Park Avenue and Fiftieth Street, is 
the new home of the Musicians Club of New 
York for the season of 1931-32. The first 
monthly meeting was held there on October 
21. The guest artists for the evening were 
the Hans Lange String Quartet (with Caro- 
line Beebe at the piano) and Lucile Law- 
rence, harpist. After the musical program a 
buffet supper was served under the personal 
supervision of “Oscar,” and an hour of 
sociability enjoyed by a large number of 
members and guests. Henry Hadley is 
president of the organization 
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TEACHING THE YOUNG TO DANCE 


Miss St. Denis Becomes Alarmed About the Plight of the 
Children—Her Synchoric Method for Group Dancing to 
Symphonic Music — Strauss’s Salome Becomes a 


Modern Ballet 


in Gluck Sandor’s 


Intimate 


Theatre—Angna Enters Says a Hasty Fare- 
well to New York for the Season— 
Wanted: More Musicians Like 
Madeleine Marshall 
BY RUTH SEINFEL 


Letters and Questions should be addressed to the Dance Editor 


Richard Strauss’s tragic Salome made its 
bow as a ballet in the modern manner, last 
week, as the second offering of the Dance 
Center’s repertory season. It was a large 
order for the brave little company of dan- 
cers, headed by Gluck Sandor and Felicia 
Sorel, who are determinedly pursuing their 
purpose of a season of modern ballet in their 
tiny theater in West Fifty-sixth Street. Both 
the theme itself and the weight of a com- 
plete opera score presented a much more con- 
siderable load, for so slender an organiza- 
tion, than Petrouchka, with which the new 
production now takes its place in the reper- 
tory. The theatrical ingenuity of Gluck 
Sandor as director, however, did much to 
lighten the burden. With his usual lively 
imagination, Mr. Sandor makes use of every- 
thing at his disposal, even the roof, which 
in this case represents the wilderness and 
from which, by means of trap door and 
ladder, John the Baptist makes a very effec- 
tive entrance. 

The story of the beautiful daughter of 
Herodias and her wild ungovernable pas- 
sions proves, moreover, to be unexpectedly 
suited to the unrealistic treatment and the 
puppet-like style of pantomime Mr. Sandor 
has given it. The result is a pleasurable eve- 
ning, whose effectiveness, as in all intimate 
performances, has something to do with 
the fact that part of the audience has to 
climb over the other part to get to its seats 
and has to duck its head so as not to hit 
the ceiling. 

Miss Sorel is a decoratively repressed 
Salome, at her best with the contrast of the 
passionate ascetic admirably played by Harry 
Losee, but somewhat too tortured with con- 
flicting desires to give herself with the com- 
plete abandon demanded at the climax, in 
her dance. Between them, Mr. Sandor’s 
depraved imbecile of a Herod and Dorothy 
Lee’s candidly carnal Herodias give a frank 
version of the wickedness of that ancient 
court, with the lively support of the rest 
of the company. 

Richard Strauss does not come off so 
well. In defense of poor Richard one should 
say that he did not write his music either 
to be played on the piano or to be inter- 
preted in dance and pantomime. 

Angna Enters has said her hail and fare- 
well to the still immature dance season in 
New York. Her second recital, which she 
unexpectedly decided would be her last one 
here this year, included three new numbers 
in addition to several of those performed for 
the first time the week before and some of 
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the old favorites. Her gallery of animated 
religious images now has two new portraits: 
Ikon- Byzantine, gorgeously colored, harsh 
and despotic in the spirit of the East; and 
the slighter Flemish Saint-15th Century, of 
a warm, embracing sweetness. Auto Da Fe, 
a morbid, though dramatically effective scene 
from the days of the Spanish Inquisition, 
and a new and not very successful rustic 
frolic called the Farmer in the Dell com- 
plete the roll of eleven new numbers for 
the season. Perhaps Miss Enters did not 
like the way New York received her new 
offerings. Whatever the reason, she has 
turned her back on the metropolis and gone 
out to stump the country with them. 


Madeleine Marshall, Miss Enters’s accom- 
panist, deserves a decoration with palms as 
one of the most gifted assistants in the 
dance world. The dancer’s solo program 
can hardly be considered a single-handed 
performance with this pianist off-stage, play- 
ing the whole evening through, now to in- 
tensify the action on the stage, now to fill 
in those pauses for change of costume that 
are, unfortunately, inevitable when the en- 
tertainment is provided by one person. 

On more than one occasion Miss Marshall 
saves the day for Miss Enters when a crea- 
tion teeters and threatens to flop—witness 
her amusing variations on the Farmer in 
the Dell. In Auto Da Fe it is hard to know 
how much of the terror and the illusion of 
torture is due to Miss Enters and how much 
to the mounting excitement of Miss Mar- 
shall’s playing. The dance world needs 
more such musicians. 


DENISHAWN DiscipLes INTERPRET SCHUBERT 


There is much talk these days about the 
value of the dance in education. Some of 
this talk came recently from Denishawn, 
whence Ruth St. Denis sent out word that 
she was troubled about the children of 
America and the “spurious supplies” that 
are being offered by the “all too efficient 
talkie, the vaudeville and musical show busi- 
ness” to satisfy needs of the dance of the 
younger generation. 

iss St. Denis’s indignation is a fine one, 
but comes a little late. The “spurious sup- 
plies” have been on the market for some time 
now, and as for the official educators of 
America’s children, whose ignorance of the 
dance Miss St. Denis deplores, they have 
been showing a steady receptivity to the 
more genuine advances of the dance, as 
Mary O’Donnell of Columbia University 
pointed out in an admirable paper when the 
subject came un for discussion at Denishawn 
the other evening. The very moment when 
the Board of Education of New York City 
has given evidence of its progressiveness bv 
recognizing the instruction given at a school 
of the dance—the New York Wigman 
School—on its list of alertness courses. the 
required extra-curricular study for teachers, 
seems hardly the appropriate time for Miss 
St. Denis to chide them for backwardness. 

In response to Miss St. Denis’s call, this 
reporter journeyed away up into the woodsy 
reaches of Manhattan where the dancer has 
established her activities on the edge of Van 
Cortlandt Park. Among the ideas for phy- 
sical education demonstrated in the discus- 
sion that took place was Miss St. Denis’s 
“synchoric method,” designed to teach appre- 
ciation of the dance to children. 

It is in general an interpretation of sym- 
nhonic music by symphonic movement. A 
group of some forty children. dressed in 
short tunics of various shades of vellow, rep- 
resented the instruments of an orchestra, and, 
each section following its part in the score, 
interpreted in dance natterns the first move- 
ment of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphonv. 

The exneriment was extremely interesting 
and valuable as a way of teaching anprecia- 
tion of symphonic music. Its intrinsic value 
to the dance itself seemed more doubtful. 
Miss St. Denis pointed out that whereas in 
the Orient music has been kept in a state 
of complete submission to the dance, in the 
western world the reverse has been true. and 
the rhythmic beat of the tom-tom accom- 
nanving the first dancer has grown into the 
complicated symphonic orchestra playing mu- 
sic that has left the dance far hehind. The 
svnchoric method is Miss St. Denis’s suc- 
gestion for bringing the two arts together 
again. The present reviewer’s opinion is 
that a finished musical work of art has no 
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need of the dance to interpret it, and any 
dance that attempts to do so is bound to be 
merely a super-decoration, and an unneces- 
sary extension. The gestures made by the 
little girls in the Denishawn experiment had 
chiefly the purpose of visualizing Schubert’s 
line which, Miss St. Denis may admit, he 
had already done quite adequately for the 
ear. 


Kreisler’s Boston Recital 
Fails to Sell Out 


Other Concerts and Prospects In- 
dicate Busy and Prosperous Season 


Boston.—Opening the Sunday afternoon 
series of celebrity appearances was Fritz 
Kreisler. More significant than -his playing 
was the fact that Symphony Hall was not 
sold out, to say nothing of the lack of the 
customary crowd on the stage. Not since the 
war has this happened at a Kreisler recital— 
certainly not on a Sunday afternoon. The 
program could not have been responsible, for 
it was a typical Kreisler collection. Per- 
haps the double holiday of a Columbus 
Day week-end may have contributed. At 
any rate the happening surprised everybody. 

CoNcERT MANAGERS OPTIMISTIC 

That the managers and artists here do not 
fear depression seems to be proved by their 
announcements of forthcoming concerts. A 
tentative survey indicates that there will be 
as many concerts in Boston this season as 
last. This applies largely as well to the 
surrounding territory which Boston artists 
and Boston managers feed, musically speak- 
ing. At Symphony Hall the bookings are 
said to be about as numerous as at this time 
last year. Of the three most important 
local concert managers, one reports increased 
activity, a second rather fewer definite en- 
gagements, with excellent prospects, and the 
third a similar degree of business to that 
of last year. It is noticeable that there are 
fewer bookings of debutants and performers 
in tentative stages of their careers, while 
there is an increase in dates for artists from 
abroad and Americans of established repu- 
tation. 

Jordan Hall, which because of its smaller 
size houses more concerts than Symphony 
Hall, did not open officially until last Sun- 
day, when the People’s Symphony Orchestra 
began its season under Thompson Stone, 
after more than a decade of symphonic pro- 
grams at very low prices. As was the case last 
year the Orchestra will give a series of ten 
concerts at approximately fortnightly inter- 
vals during the season. Another orchestral 
series, to be given as usual later in the 
season, will be the four Children’s Concerts 
of Ernest Schelling, with the assistance of 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Then there will be such occasional ventures 
as that of Nicholai Kassman, violinist, and 
his daughter Elly, pianist, who will play 
the respective Brahms and Schumann con- 
certi for their instruments, calling in the 
services of members of the Symphony Or- 
chestra under Richard Burgin. 

Boston has two chamber music orchestras, 
both made up of Boston Symphony men, 
and both serving with considerably greater 
honor abroad than in their homes. The 
Boston Chamber Orchestra, under Nicolas 
Slonimsky, has cultivated during the past 
few seasons the acidities—some might say 
aridities—of ultra-modern music. It will give 
a concert in Boston this season, but New 
York will hear it five times, at the instance 
of the School for Social Research, which 
sponsored a series last year. Mr. Slonimsky 
will do considerable travelling during the 
season and conduct modern music concerts 
in Mexico City, Havana, Paris, Berlin and 
London. Incidentally he will accompany, as 
pianist, Maxim Karolik, Russian tenor, on a 
tour which the latter will make in the Middle 
West. 

The Boston Sinfonietta, led by Arthur 
Fiedler, will similarly play many of its con- 
certs away from home, though it is tenta- 
tively scheduled for a Jordan Hall appear- 
ance. Most of its programs are drawn from 
the standard symphonic repertoire, with an 
occasional novelty for spice. Mr. Fiedler, 
who has attained prominence rapidly by his 
three series of summer out-door concerts on 
the Charles River Esplanade and two sea- 
sons of Pops Concerts at Symphony Hall, 
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will again direct the MacDowell Club Or- 
chestra and the Cecilia Society. The latter 
organization, a choral group, will again as- 
sist the Boston Symphony in the perform- 
ance of choral works, and will probably 
give a concert of its own as well. Fiedler 
conducts, also, a series of Sunday evening 
radio broadcasts, using a diminished or- 
chestra. 

Among the choral organizations 
wili continue to give concerts are the Apollo 
Club, a male chorus, to be heard four times 
during the season, and the Handel and Haydn 
Society, a mixed chorus, which will prob- 
ably give two programs. Both are under 
the direction of Thompson Stone, as for 
several seasons past. 

Chamber music continues 
as outside organizations venture an occa- 
sional concert, with local organizations cau- 
tious, and perhaps rightly so. As for opera, 
the horizon holds nothing more definite than 
the usual fortnight engagement of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, end of Janu- 
ary. New York managers of various tour- 
ing companies have as usual included Boston 
in their tentative itineraries, and will per- 
haps as regularly strike it off when the 
tour becomes an actuality. 

The performance of Mahler’s Ninth Sym 
phony at the second pair of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Serge 
Koussevitzky last Friday and Saturday 
brought to a quick realization one of the 
numerous novelties which the Russian con- 
ductor had promised for this season. Ac- 
cording to the program and available rec 
ords the Mahler work had never previ- 
ously been heard in this country. 


which 


precariously 


Despite cuts the performance required over 
an hour. It was perhaps long, and 
there were moments in the first movement 
especially, and in the fourth when the lis 
tener was inclined to nod. But for the most 
part the musical material was stimulating 
and often beautiful, though it will take more 
than a single hearing of so complicated a 
work to pronounce it a masterpiece. The 
orchestration is heavy but ingenious; nor 
does Mahler employ here so huge an en- 
semble as in some of his other symphonies 
The composition was received with enthusi- 
asm by a Friday matinee audience, which 
is usually chary of novelties. 


too 


The rest of the program was devoted to 
Wagner—Siegfried Idyl and the Tannhauser 
Overture. 

Friday, when the season began, the pro- 
gram consisted of Two Choral Preludes, 
Zach, orchestrated by Schénberg: Fourth 
Symphony (Brahms) ; Les Eolides (Franck), 
and the second suite of orchestral excerpts 
from Daphnis and Chloe, Ravel. The rarely- 
nlaved symphonic poem of Franck was de- 
lightfully given. The whole program won 
plaudits Moses SMITH 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Opens Twenty-Seventh Season 


Dates of Weekly 
Attention—Artist Students 
Orchestra — Twenty-five 
Scholarships—Other 


season of sym- 
Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and the seventh under 
Frederick Stock was ushered in October 16, 
at Orchestra Hall, with a performance which 
had for backbone the Beethoven Symphony 
No. 7. Dr. Stock had made up an interest- 
gram, including in the first part, be 
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Concerts Changed—Recitalists Attract 
Selected for Appearance With 


Compete for Sacerdote 
Items of Interest 


she sang that air she disclosed ability for the 
operatic stage, the goal of many promising 
young singers. American composers, too, 
have in Miss Mansfield a good interpreter. 
She sang songs by Carpenter, Rogers, La- 
Forge, Freer, Sachnowsky, Forrest, Guion 
and Milligan with the same musical intelli- 
gence disclosed earlier in her program. Ed- 
gar Nelson as accompanist gave the singer 
fine support. 
3EACHVIEW CLUB BEGINs TWILIGHT 
MUSICALES 

The Sunday Twilight Musicales at the 
Beachview Club, which proved so popular 
last season, are to be continued and the open- 
ing program was given on October 11 by the 
American Quartet under the direction of 
Edwin Stanley Seder. This group includes 
Helen Bickerton, soprano; Esther Muenster- 
mann, contralto; Fred Wise, tenor, and Ray- 
mond Koch, baritone. 

SENECA SALON RECITAL 
recital of October 9, 
dedicated to Norway, was presented by Olaf 
Hjorth, tenor, and had as guest of honor 
Dr. Olaf Bernts, consul general of Norway, 
who spoke on Norwegian arts and the 
World’s Fair. 
Lota Monti-Gorsrty 

Lola Monti-Gorsey began her season with 
a recital for the Hamilton Park Woman's 
Club, opening day, October 6, and on Oc- 
tober 11 sang operatic arias and a group of 
songs at the luncheon of the Council of Cath- 
olic Women of the Archdiocese of Chicago 
at the Palmer House, at which Cardinal 
Mundelein was guest of honor and principal 
speaker. 


The Seneca Salon 


IN DEMAND 


Cara VERSON RETURNS 
Cara Verson has just returned from Eagle 
Harbor, Mich., and is engaged preparing her 
programs for this season’s concerts, which 
include an Eastern tour. At the end of that 
tour Mme. Verson — be heard in recitals 
of modern music in New York and Boston. 


Cricaco Musicat Cottece Notes 

The Chicago Musical College Symphony 
Orchestra rehearsals during the past two 
weeks have brought to light a great many 
excellent musicians. The soloists will be an- 
nounced later. Leon Sametini, the director, 
is looking forward to the first symphony 
concert this fall. 

The Phi Beta Sorority scholarship was 
won by Miriam Ulrich. This entitles her to 
$300 to be applied on study with any teacher 
of her chotce, and Miss Ulrich is now study- 
ing with Edward Collins. 

Owen McBride, pupil of Arch Bailey, will 
sing before the Joliet Junior College Club 
October 12. 

Frantz Proschowski will speak before the 
Music Teachers National Association in De- 
troit on Human Voice, the Cornerstone in 
Universal Culture. He will also give a 
demonstration of diction visualized, using the 
new charts he has devised. 

Alexander Pevsner, artist violin pupil of 
Mr. Sametini, appeared with the. Chicago 
Theater Symphony Orchestra during the 
week of October 5. Leo Pevsner, another 
artist pupil of Mr. Sametini, gave a violin 
recital before the Libe rtyville (Ill.) Wom- 
an’s Club on October 7, which was a return 
engagement. 

Helen Courtwright, pupil of Frantz Pros- 
chowski, offered a song recital in Sheboygan, 
Mich., October 16. i 

Elsa Hottinger, 
the Municipal 
many, 
ries, 


contralto, now engaged at 
Theater in Strasbourg, Ger- 
was formerly a pupil of Herman Dev 
with whom she studied and coached 
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Delilah, Carmen, and Charlotte in Werther. 
The Choral Club, under the direction of 
Blanche Barbot, has been making progress 
during He past few weeks and gives assur- 
ance of being not only the largest choral club 
ever organized at the College, but also one 
of the best. 
SACERDOTE SCHOOL OF OPERA SCHOLARSHIPS 

Twenty-five singers competed for the 
scholarships offered by Edoardo Sacerdote 
at the American Conservatory for the School 
of Opera, of which he is director. The 
Misses Feiertag, Lubova, Podolsky, and the 
Messrs. Mueller and Merhoff were awarded 
full scholarships, and partial scholarships 
were won by the Misses Gettling, Dando and 
Waldman and the Messrs. Hager and Skraf- 
stad. Besides Mr. Sacerdote’s own students 
the opera class counts among its members 
pupils from the studios of Elaine DeSellem, 
Nelli Gardini, Olga Sacerdote, Karleton 
Hackett, Richard De Young, Mr. Nakutin 
and Mrs. Wright. 

Sacerdote is preparing his opera class for 
performances to be given throughout the 
season at Kimball Hall, beginning December 
19, during which the following operas are 
to be presented: Carmen, with the Misses 
Podolsky, Blacker, Waldman and Phillips 
and the Messrs. Barradell, Kalom, Mitchell, 
Skrafstad and Patterson in the cast; Lucia, 
with the Misses Feiertag and Boughner and 
Messrs. Mueller, Kalom, Merhoff and Pat- 
terson in important roles; Pagliacci, with 
Miss Dando and the Messrs. Mueller, 
Kalom, Merhoff and Skrafstad in the prin- 
cipal parts; Boheme, one performance in 
Italian and one in English, with the Misses 
Phillips and Dwyer and Messrs. Mueller, 
Merhoff, Skrafstad and Patterson in the 
Italian version, and the Misses Gramlich 
and Levine and the Messrs. Hager, Mitchell 
Skrafstad and Patterson in the English pro- 
duction; Faust, to be sung by the Misses 
Levine, Post and King and the Messrs. 
Hafer, Skrafstad and Mitchell; Trovatore, 
with the Misses King and Lubova and 
Messrs. Barradell, Mitchell and Patterson; 
Samson and Delilah, with Miss Post, Messrs 
Barradell, Merhoff, Patterson, Mitchell and 
Hager; Barber of Seville with Misses 
Blacker and Waldman and Messrs. Mueller, 
Merhoff, Patterson and Mitchell; Thais, 
with Misses Lubova, Dwyer, Waldman and 
King and Messrs. Mitchell and Kalom, and 
Butterfly with the Misses Dando and 
Boughner and Messrs. Hager, Merhoff, 
Kalom, Patterson and Mitchell. 

An interesting feature of these 
is that every student must understudy every 
other singer in the roles of his or her type 
of voice, besides learning the one for which 
he or she is chosen, so that at the end of the 
season students of Maestro Sacerdote’s 
opera classes will have learned practically 
all the operas studied during the year 
whether or not they have sung them in the 
performances presented by the class. This 
season’s class is the largest and most com- 
plete that Maestro Sacerdote has had in sev- 
eral seasons and one of the most promising 
as to material. 

BusH CONSERVATORY 


classes 


CONCERT 
Bush Conserva- 
pianist; Richard 


Three artists, teachers at 
tory—Sergei Tarnowsky, 
Czerwonky, violin, and Philipp Abbas, cel 
list—have formed a new trio to be known 
as the Aeolian Trio. This new combina 
tion gave a concert at Bush Conservatory 
on October 16, which won the hearty ap 
proval of a large audience. Their playing 
of the Haydn C major Trio and Rachman 
inoff’s Trio Elegiaque made success more ap- 
parent. It was fine plaving by three thor 
ough musicians who understand the art of 
ensemble playing 

This was the first of a series of twelve 
programs to be given at Bush Conservatory 
by artist members of the faculty. 
New Loyora UNIversity MUSICAI 
Bellock, moderator of 
Loyola University, has 
organized a musical ‘society at the school 
and Walter Dellers and Noble Cain have 
been appointed directors. In this way all 
Loyola’s musical organizations are united 
into one club, for the purpose of unifving 
musical interest in the university. Since 
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Rev. Raymond F. 
musical activities at 
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Loyola has discontinued intercollegiate foot- 
ball there was little opportunity for the band 
and it has been discontinued. 

Mr. Dellers, a Chicago music teacher and 
composer of the music of the Loyola An- 
them, will direct instrumental music, includ- 
ing the concert and dance orchestras. Mr. 
Cain, director of the music festival this sum- 
mer and former director of the champion 
Senn High School Glee Club and A Capella 
Chorus, will direct vocal music and coach 
the university glee club. Father Bellock be- 
lieves that the new club will give members 
of the three organizations an opportunity to 
broaden their musical appreciation by con- 
tact with one another. 


OpporTUNITY TO APPEAR WITH 


ORCHESTRA 


PIANIST’S 


Each year opportunity is given a young 
artist residing within a radius of fifty miles 
of Orchestra Hall to appear as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under 
Conductor Frederick Stock. This year’s 
auditions will be for young pianists for an 
appearance at the regular Thursday-Friday 
concerts of December 17-18. 

These are not contests ; a committee is ap- 
pointed to advise with Dr. Stock on the 
choice of the artist heard at the auditions on 
or about December 1. Conditions govern- 
ing these examinations require applicants to 
have had at least three public appearances, 
one of which must have been with orchestra; 
they must be within the ages of eighteen and 
thirty years; they must have prepared at 
least one American composition, any mod- 
ern work and one classic with orchestra. 
Artists who have had previous appearances 
at the major concerts of the orchestra are 
not eligible. 

STupENT WINS ORCHESTRA 

APPEARANCE 

Harriet Price, student of Edoardo Sacer- 
dote, has won the contest sponsored by the 
Society of American Musicians for an ap- 
pearance at one of the popular concerts of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The last 
singer accepted by Dr. Stock for this honor 
was Luella Feiertag, soprano, who won the 
contest four years ago and who is also 
student of Maestro Sacerdote. 

Miss Price, who is a contralto, 
the East and will give a recital in 
Mass., November 3. 

Lucia Altoonjian, 
the concert given by the 
ciety, Freiheit, under Karl Reckzeh’s direc- 
tion, October 11. Maestro Sacerdote, her 
teacher, conducted the orchestral accompani- 
ments for Miss Altoonjian’s numbers. The 
soprano has been re-engaged as soprano 
soloist at the Church of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel. 


SACERDOTE 


is now in 
Boston, 


soprano, was soloist at 
German Choral So- 


TEACHERS GurILp INCORPO- 
RATED 

\ significant event to teachers of the Ox- 
ford System of Class Piano is the organiza- 
tion and incorporation under the laws of the 
State of Illinois of the Oxford Piano Teach- 
ers Guild of America. Members using the 
Oxford Course will benefit by the incorpora- 
tion of the Guild in that it provides for an 
interchange of teaching, promotional ideas 
and developing methods of advancement in 
their chosen field. The charter membership 
is made up of Oxford teachers of Chicago 
and vicinity who have been meeting as a 
Club since 1927. The officers are Florence 
Opheim, president; Ruth Belinky, vice-presi- 
dent; Mae Franks, treasurer; Mildred 
Smith, corresponding secretary, and Evelyn 
Vermilyea, recording secretary. 

It is the desire of the guild to form chap- 
ters in all parts of the country where Ox- 
ford Clubs have been organized and requests 
for such affiliation have already been re- 
ceived. 


Oxrorp PIANO 


Strinc Quartet HEArpD 


The Sebald String Quartet gave the first 
chamber music program of the season at 
Kimball Hall, October 14. 

EMERSON ABERNETHY SINGS 
Abernethy, baritone, furnished 
with the assistance of Alexan- 
der Aster, pianist-accompanist, for the 
Seneca Salon Recital of October 15, which 
was dedicated to the British Empire and 
which had as guest of honor, Robert Ross, 
H.B.M., Vice-Consul. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Martina De Jong, who received her Bach- 
elor of Music degree in piano last Spring, is 
a member of the faculty of Manchester Col- 
lege, North Manchester, Ind. Paul Halla- 
day, former student of Karleton Hackett, is 
director of the Music Department at Man- 
chester College. 

Edward Eigenschenk of the organ faculty, 
has appeared recently in recitals at Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: Wanamaker’s Store, New York; 
Pr inceton University, Trenton, N. 

Doris Wittich, who has coached with Ru- 
dolph Reuter and was the holder of the Reu- 
ter Club Scholarship last season, has been 
on tour with Virgilio Lazzari both as his 
accompanist and as soloist on his programs. 
She will also play, for the third season, for 
the performances of the Junior League. 

Evelyn Torrence, soprano, former 


(Continued on page 33) 


Emerson 
the program, 


stu- 
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BALTIMORE, MD. The local musical 
season has begun with a performance by Leo- 
pold Stokowski and his Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Repeating, with the exception of one num- 
ber, the same program as he had broadcast 
several nights before, the |Philadelphia ma- 
estro supplied music, all 200 years or older. 
There were two unusual incidents to the 
Baltimore concert. In the first place, scores 
of all of the numbers were at Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s stand—he rarely directs with music. 
The second incident not on the program oc- 
curred just before the playing of the first 
Bach choral prelude. Distracted by several 
noisy sirens on some mail trucks passing by, 
Dr. Stokowski paused, turned to the audi- 
ence and asked, “Do you think we had bet- 
ter go on with the concert? I fear we are 
disturbing the traffic? It might be a good 
idea to make this hall sound proof.” Obvi- 
ously there was no criticism of the audience. 
It moved the capacity audience to laughter 
and greatly relieved the irritation caused 
by the blatant sirens. 

The Compinsky Trio gave an interesting 
recital to an enthusiastic audience. Rarely is 
better chamber music heard than that offered 
by this trio of musicians. 

Margaret Anger, soprano, and Robert 
Southard, baritone, have been chosen as 
Baltimore’s representatives in the National 
Radio Auditions. Thirty-two young singers 
competed. 

The advance sale for the orchestral and 
other concerts is indicative that Baltimore 
has a good season in prospect. E. 


DENVER, COLO.—Denver_ is _ looking 
forward to a busier and richer musical sea- 
son than ever before. It was most auspi- 
ciously opened by John McCormack at the 
auditorium on Monday, October 5. A ca- 
pacity house greeted the artist and enjoyed 
greatly the typical McCormack program. 
Little need be said about the way in which 
the famous Irish tenor acquitted himself of 
his chosen task except that he coped success- 
fully with a slight cold which interfered 
somewhat with the opening numbers of the 
program. By the time he had reached its 
second group he was in most excellent form. 

This concert was the prelude to the Slack- 
Oberfelder Greater Concert Series which 
will bring Roland Hayes on November 10, 
the other attractions in the series being Al- 
bert Spalding, Iturbi, Rosa Raisa and Ri- 
mini, the Don Cosacks, La Argentina, and 
John Charles Thomas. Another interesting 
event announced by this management for the 
near future is Rudolph Ganz and the Na- 
tional Chamber Orchestra. 

Another concert course of major propor- 
tions is announced by Helen Teats under the 
heading of Popular Concert Series. It will 
consist of five concerts and includes Mary 
Garden, Doris Kenyon and San Malo, Mme. 
Clairbert and Carl Achatz, Walter Gieseking, 
and Harold Kreutzberg. 

Another announcement is the forthcoming 
series of popular concerts by the Denver 
Civic Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Horace E. Tureman. There will be 
six concerts altogether on Sunday afternoons 
with popular soloists. 


E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist and 
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A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


the ST. CHARLES 


On the Boardwalk at New Jersey Avenue 
European or American Plan. French and German 
cuisine. Sea water baths. Sun deck. Music 
room. Fall rates attractive. 
A stay at. the St. Charles makes one’s 
visit to America’s Smartest Resort 
a altogether delightful. 
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pedagog, made a short visit here during the 
past week. He discussed plans for a cam- 
paign with the five authorized Schmitz teach- 
ers now located in Denver. i 


MIAMI, FLA. The University of Miami, 
Dr. B. F. Ashe, President, started it’s sixth 
year September 28 with nearly 1,000 students. 

The Conservatory of Music of the Uni- 
versity, Bertha Foster, Dean, has begun its 
fall activities with 350 enrolled. Classes will 
be held in, the main conservatory in Coral 

Gables and their new quarters in Miami 
studios. The series of concerts of chamber 
music and other musical entertainment that 
were presented last year will be resumed. 
The beginners classes in the public schools 
will also be continued. 

Arthur Moor, pianist, has been added to 
the conservatory faculty. Mr. Moor comes 
from New York City and his lecture re- 
citals at the Metropolitan Museum of Fine 
Arts, at Yale, Cornell, Columbia and other 
colleges and universities have developed a 
reputation among academic circles in the 
East. He spent three years as a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford, England, and in further 
study and travel in Europe and the near east. 

The Faculty of the Conservatory and Pre- 
paratory School besides Bertha Foster, Dean 
and Arthur Moor, piano, include W. S. 
Sterling, organ, counterpoint and harmony ; 
Franklin Harris, musicianship, composition 
and harmony; Albert Foster, violin; Mme. 
Elise Graziani, voice; May Brigle, music ap- 
preciation and public school music; Olive 
Beamon, piano and musicianship ; a Keary 
Liddle, violin; Hannah Asher, Joe Tarpley, 
Edna L. Cole, Louise Warren, Florence Hill, 
piano; Walter Grossman, cello and Junior 
Symphony orchestra and Edna _ Sortelle, 
dancing. A. F. W 


RICHMOND, VA. As this article is writ- 
ten, disturbing news is heard regarding the 
future use of the Mosque Auditorium for 
public concerts. This auditorium is a part 
of the Shrine Building at Main and Laurel 
Streets. It boasts a seating capacity of 
something more than 4,800 people. It was 
used when the Metropolitan Opera Company 
visited Richmond season before last and by 
the San Carlo Opera Company. The more 
important concerts have been given here 
since its opening in 1927. 

The large operating cost of the Mosque 
Auditorium, taxes, and other overhead has 
caused its owners to seriously consider the 
closing of this concert hall at the close of 
December, 1931. The question will be voted 
on by Shrine members at a general meeting 
scheduled for November 18. 

What this closing will mean to Richmond 
concert goers can only be conjectured. 
T. Michaux Moody’s artist series is booked 
for the Mosque, and this series includes many 
expensive attractions running into the spring 
of 1932. It seems likely, in view of Mr. 
Moody’s contract for the use of the audi- 
torium, that the closing, if decided upon, will 
have to be deferred until the concert season 
of 1931-1932 is finished. 

The Virginia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists entertained at dinner on 
the evening of October 12 at Grace-Covenant 
Presbyterian Church, honoring the District 
of Columbia and the Chesapeake Chapters of 
the Guild. The aggregate membership of 
these chapters is well over 200. Flaxington 
Harker, dean of the Virginia Chapter, pre- 
sided, and among the guests were Frank L. 
Sealey, warden of the guild, together with 
several local guests, not members of the 
guild. Following the dinner, a recital was 
played on the Grace-Covenant organ by 
Charlotte Klein, dean of the District of Col- 
umbia chapter. Miss Klein was an honor 
graduate of Peabody Conservatory of Balti- 
more, a pupil of Widor, in 1930 winning the 
fellowship of the Guild of Organists. 

The Musicians Club of Richmond finished 
its membership drive, under the chairman- 
ship of Quincy Cole, with the addition of 
660 new members. This, with the present 
membership, brings the total up to approxi- 
mately 1,000. This is the largest membership 
in the history of the club. Mr. Cole himself 
secured 170 new members. The first pro- 
gram by members of the club will be given 
on the evening of October 20 at the Woman’s 
Club. The National Little Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Rudolph Ganz, will be 
presented at the Jefferson on October 26. 

Fritz Kreisler appears at the Mosque on 
November 4, under the management of 
T. Michaux Moody. 

The Singers Club of Richmond, conducted 
by P. Paul Saunier, choir director at the 
Second Baptist Church, will begin its weekly 
rehearsals on October 5. The work proposed 
is largely secular and sixty members are en- 
rolled. The membership will be built up to 
about 100 mixed voices. 

Lee Chapter of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy gave a musical program at 
the Woman’s Club on October 15, presenting 
Mildred Brinker, violinist; Helen G. Durant, 
cellist, and Florence N. Maust, pianist. 
Southern selections closed the program. 

The Woman’s Club, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. William R. Trigg, Jr., will pre- 
sent Serge Bourovski, Russian baritone; 
Flora Collins, mezzo-soprano; the Morgan 
trio—harp, violin and piano; Madeline 
Mommier, cellist; Margot Somoyana, so- 
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prano, and Maurice Tyler, tenor; these art- 
ists to appear during its 1931-1932 series 
given at the club auditorium. 

John Powell, Richmond pianist, was the 
guest artist on the “Tribute to Virginia” 
program broadcast over a national network 
by WEAF and NBC on October 19. Mr. 
Powell played his Negro Rhapsody with the 
accompaniment of an orchestra directed by 
Erno Rapee. 

Franklin Woodson has been chosen direct- 
ress of the orchestral musical club of the 
First Baptist Church. More than twenty 
young musicians will make up the member- 
ship of the orchestra. 

The Music ‘Study Club opened its fall sea- 
son with a meeting at the home of Mrs. W. 
3right Anderson on October 4. Ramon 
Hartz, selected as president of the club, re- 
signed his office. The program committee 
includes T. Winston Bolling, Mrs. P. S. 
Read and T. Nelson Bland. 

Acca Temple Band, directed by Burton 
Mountcastle, and assisted by Emma Gilliam 
Bell, mezzo-soprano, gave a complimentary 
concert at the Vi irginia Industrial School for 

Soys on October 5. 

The Sabbath ( slee Club, an organization of 
negro singers, gave special programs of 
negro folk songs at the Chamberlain Hotel, 
Old Point Comfort, on October 15 and 16. 
This was an incidental feature of the York- 
town ceremonies. 

The Men’s Glee Club of William and 
Mary College, with other students from the 
music departments, participated in the York- 
town Sesqui-Centennial pageant on October 
16, 17 and 18. The musical features of this 
celebration included army bands from several 
points. Daiiy concerts included also folk 
songs and music contests, the performers 
wearing colonial costumes and playing an- 
cient fiddles used by their pioneer forefathers. 

William and Mary College will have an 
extension course in choral singing conducted 
by Helen Phil Rhodes, teacher of voice and 
director of the college glee club. The mem- 
bers of the choral class will be organized as 
a mixed chorus. The Portsmouth Music 
Study Club resumed its monthly meetings at 
the home of Mrs. S. L. Meek on October 14. 
American music will be studied during the 
current season. 

Fiddlers from the eastern section of Vir- 
ginia will meet in an old time convention in 
the high school auditorium at Eastville on 
November 18, under the direction of W. F. 
Lawson, Jr. 

The Richmond Blues Band had as _ its 
guests during the Yorktown Sesqui-Centen- 
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nial the Guards Band of Hartford, Conn. 
Concerts were given by these -—* loc ally 
and at Yorktown. 3. Ae ee 


Hadden-Alexander a MacDowell 
Specialist 

Stella Hadden-Alexander, whose Euro- 

pean musical education has been followed 

by a career in New York City, was among 

the first to introduce new works by_her 

master, MacDowell, later a member of the 


1 HADDEN-ALEXANDER 
faculty of Wellesley College, achieved 
reputation as a MacDowell specialist. A 
snapshot represents her standing on the ter- 
race of Clematis studio, holding a 
picture of this eminent American composer 
upon which Mrs. MacDowell has written 
“To Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, with much 
gratitude for her kindness and help.” 


STELL. 


has 


cottage 


Dr. Ehrhardt on Duty 

New York 
almost im- 
a stage 


Dr. Otto Ehrhardt arrived in 
from Europe October 17 and left 
mediately for Chicago, where he is 
manager of the Civic Opera 
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HE LOVER of art who aspires to own 

a great masterpiece of painting cannot 
realize his dream unless he is possessed of 
wealth. But the music lover who longs for 
a Steinway is more fortunate. 
Steinway is the Instrument of the Im- 
mortals — still it can be purchased for a 
price and upon terms within the reach of 
those whose means are modest. 


Convenient Terms. 


Used pianos taken in exchange. 
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\ reader that aside from Sing Sing, 


suggests 
other good vacation places for vocalists would have 


been Singapore and Bellow’s Fall And how about 


Baton Rouge for the conductors? 
“Go West, voung man,” Horace Greeley’s old slo- 
ave been changed by European musi- 
West, 1 woman and child, old, 
voung, i sifted, untalented.” 


gan, seems to | 
cians to “Go 
middle-aged, 


For long there have been three monumental B’s— 
Bach, Beethoy and Brahms Another delectable B 
is now claiming iblic attention the cry of 
“We want Beer” has begun to sound throughout our 
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land, fortissimo, crescendo, e 


public since 
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Fear not to pucker up your lips and emit 

sweet sounds. Even if a professor of philosophy 

does call you a moron you will enjoy vour toot and 

almost as one with the birds and 
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to create abroad than it is at home. 
so-called festivals, but too often the 
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Local concert managers are often unfit for their 
f endeavor owing to inexperience, no sense of 
because of other activities. 
splendid opportunity 
act as an 
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and modernizations often have 
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It would seem that 
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energetic and trained person to 
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for some 
efficiency € xpert in such matters and travel 
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Transcriptions the 
virtue of interesting 1 ay listeners in music 
which otherwise might sound unattractive to them 
because of lack of tonal fullness and paucity of 
coloring. Extreme purists object to any change 
whatsoever in the original creation of a composer, 
but more sensible persons recognize that a tran- 
scribed or modernized work heard often and liked 
extensively is more useful than the same opus neg- 


present ¢ 
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lected, unheard, and mouldering in the dust of 
oblivion. 

— <> — 

“Historical series” in concert seldom succeed in 
carrying out their program purpose, for at best they 
cannot be complete. Their net result usually is that 
listeners enjoy the music as such without devoting 
thought to chronological order or the cataloguings 
of history. To be fully effective historical series 
should be combined with descriptive lectures. 

caer ee ee 


We are reminded by a reader that the Holywell 
Music Room in Oxford, where a part of the recent 
International Festival was held, was not built for 
Haydn, as stated in our account of the festival, but 
some time before Haydn’s visit to England—namely, 
in 1748. Even though that is true, it is the asso- 
ciation with the great composer’s name which gives 
the old concert room its distinction, and English 
people like to think that it was actually built for 
him 


~~ 
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Duty of Criticism 


Competent and constructive musical criticism has 
never been more important than at this time when 
irreverence and iconoclasm are so actively at work 
in the realm of art. It is more than ever necessary 
to retain fixed values and on their basis to estimate 
futures. Music running rife, unlimited commercial- 
ism, destruction of ideals, and license in aesthetic 
boundaries, constitute no engaging or encouraging 
spectacle. Serious, informed, and sincere criticism 
is the crying need of the moment and the urgent duty 
of the tonal reviewers. At this writing there is tak- 
ing place in Lisbon the fifth international Congress 
of Dramatic and Musical Criticism. Those gather- 
ings are a vital step in the right direction and the 
previous similar meetings in Paris, Salzburg, Buchar- 
est and Prague have helped to do much practical 
good. The result of the Lisbon discussions and 
findings will be awaited with interest by a some- 
what puzzled and uncertain musical world. 


Weighing the Scales 

Musical Balances: Wiener and Doucet play Bach 
and Mme. Schumann-Heink sings in The Mikado: 
Mary Garden retires from opera and Riccardo Ricci 
reenters the concert field; George Gershwin per- 
forms with symphony orchestras and Everett 
Marshall appears with George White’s Scandals: 
the German opera houses revive the old Italians and 
neglect the new ones; Walter Damrosch talks to the 
press and Toscanini doesn’t; Stokowski objects to 
applause and Gabrilowitsch likes it; Erich Kleiber 
loves the newsreel movies and Josef Hofmann is 
devoted to ping pong; Wilde’s Salome shocked New 
York and (now permitted in England by the censor) 
is considered tame in London; the Italian composers 
are turning to symphony and the German composers 
devote themselves to opera; orchestral audiences re- 
sent those who come late and operatic listeners curse 
those who leave early. 

- EEE 


Clerical Modernity 

Dr. Christian F. Reisner, pastor of the Broadway 
Temple in New York, contradicts Professor Shaw 
who said not long ago that whistling persons are 
morons. The reverend gentleman two Sundays ago 
not only uttered a pulpit defense of the custom, but 
afterward his congregation whistled the hymns used 
in the services. The news of the churchly defi must 
have surprised Professor Shaw almost into giving an 
incredulous whistle. 


—— 


Readying the Works 


That mingled sound of rumbling, singing, instru- 
mental playing, shouting, and money counting, is the 
symphony of preparation on the stage and in the 
scenic and box office departments of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, to reopen November 2. 

—_——@—---— 


Cacaphonic Electrons 


Marconi says that scientists will soon discover the 
solution of matter. Maybe the learned gentleman 
will be able to tell us, too, what is the matter with so 
much of the modernistic music. 
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Lighter Opera 
The older operas comique and light operas are in 
active revival here and in Europe but grand opera 
does not feel any less grand for a’ that. 
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Revealing Wagner The Man 


On page 5 of the Musical Courier is the detailed 
news of the purchase by Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok, of the Burrell collection of Wagneriana (manu- 
scripts, letters, pictures, etc.) discovered in England 
two years ago. Mrs. Bok, founder of the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia, will doubtless 
arrange to make an enduring exhibit of the material 
in that city for the benefit of historians, students, 
and the musical public in general. 

Some of the letters in question figured prominently 
last year when they were quoted in a book called 
The Truth About Wagner and used to prove that 
Cosima, the composer’s widow, had changed vital 
facts in his autobiography before she gave it out for 
publication. Her omissions and alterations were in- 
tended to set Wagner before the world in an ame- 
liorated light so far as his relations with other women 
than Cosima were concerned. 

All such disclosures and attempted suppressions 
are interesting to the personal historian and to the 
curious who like to delve into the intimate affairs 
of the great, but in Wagner’s case the revelations 
about his private life in no way affected the world’s 
exalted estimate of his music or offered any clues 
laying bare his mental and technical processes as 
a composer. 

Mrs. Bok is to be praised for her generous pur- 
chase, a distinct enrichment of the scanty Wagner 
material hitherto available in America for an inti- 
mate and first hand study of Wagner’s private life 
and his earlier artistic activities. 
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Radio's Apologia 

Who says that one can hardly get away from jazz 
over the radio? Last Sunday in New York and 
elsewhere the air listeners could hear—beside organ 
recitals and the regular broadcasting studio orches- 
tras that play good music—Lawrence Tibbett, New 
York Philharmonic with Kleiber; Albert Spalding ; 
Geraldine Farrar; John Philip Sousa conducting the 
United States Marine Band; Vera Brodsky and 
Alexander Kelberine, ensemble pianists; Lily Pons; 
Sophie Braslau; Rosa Ponselle; Ernest Hutcheson; 
Sarrere’s Little Symphony; Philadelphia Orchestra ; 
Eddy Brown String Quartet and other ensemble or- 
ganizations; some better grade vocal quartets; and 
choir and solo singing at numerous church services. 


-_ 4-— 


Study in Styles 

At the Beethoven Association concert in Town 
Hall last Monday, there were performances of two 
sextets, B flat by Brahms and Schonberg’s Verklaerte 
Nacht. The combination was a happy one for con- 
trast of atmosphere and workmanship; the old and 
the new; the conservative classicist and the radical 
modernist. Both works have individual beauty— 
which shows what a wide range is embraced by the 
term “beauty.” Happy he who can enjoy two such 
differing compositions. The Verklaerte Nacht has a 
purpose as serious as that of Brahms’ sextet. Some- 
one asked Schonberg: “What is the basic idea of 
vour compositions?’ The master replied sharply: 
“To make music.” 


— — 


France the Fafner 


Pointing out that France has in its national treas- 
ury a gold reserve of $2,400,000,000, Arthur Bris- 
bane comments in the New York American of Octo- 
ber 18: “To sit on a pile of gold like the dragon 
Fafner in Wagner’s opera, gives you a proud and 
safe feeling but it doesn’t produce income.” The 
Brisbane analogy could have been carried further by 
pointing out that much of the French gold, like all 
of Fafner’s, came from the Rhine; and that the 
dragon’s hoard eventually returned there. At pres- 
ent, however, France faces no Young Siegfried and 
is taking every possible precaution to see that the 
irresistible sword shall not be within his easy reach 
in future. 


S 


Phonograph on Parade 


It does not seem any too wise for the musicians’ 
union to protest against the use of certain bands for 


parades. In one case recently the paraders simply 
put a phonograph and a loud speaker on a “band- 
wagon” and had all the music that -was needed. 
With radio amplifiers and phonograph pick-ups as 
they are today, parade music is literally to be had 
for a song. 


Innocence 
Radio has just discovered what it calls “person- 
ality singers”; the operatic and concert stages have 
exploited them for ages. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


An excellent music page is run on Saturdays by 
The Christian Science Monitor (Boston) in whose 
issue of October 10 there is an arresting article on 
modern Polish composers. 

(As a side remark let it be observed that most of 
the present day Polish composers including Paderew- 
ski seem to be living anywhere and everywhere ex- 
cept in Poland.) 

The Monitor discusses Morawski, Jarecki, Tans- 
man, Szymanowski, Laks, Fitelberg, Wiechowich, 
Labunski, Szeligowski, Perkowski, Kondracki, 
Sikorski, Palester, Maklakiewicz, Kassern, Grad- 
shin, Woytowicz, Szalowski, and Mycielski. The 
summarized review of the Monitor leaves the impres- 
sion that the majority of those creators are influenced 
by Skriabin, Stravinsky, Hindemith, Prokofieff, and 
other modern and ancient Russian, German, and 
French composers. (What is Polish about all that ?) 
They have all abandoned the Chopin style and ten- 
dency and only a few of them utilize the rich treas- 
ure of folksong indigenous to their land. Most of 
their younger men imitate Szymanowski, says the 
Monitor, and about that best known of modern Pol- 
ish composers, the same paper concludes as follows: 

He grew up under the influences of Russian, and to some 
extent of the new German, music. He belongs to the type of 
keenly intelligent composers, whilst circumstances have 
possibly denied him sufficient independence. He absorbs in- 
fluences of every kind, sometimes quite contradictory. At 
the outset of his career Reger and Strauss were not alien 
to him; then he threw himself into the embraces of Skria- 
bin’s ecstaticism. From these he fell into the Impressionist 
half-shades of Debussy’s style, and finally we see him in 
friendly relations with the modern polytonal and neo-aca- 
demic tendencies. Nevertheless his compositions always bear 
the impress of a great understanding and mentality beyond 
the ordinary. 

I have always held that Paderewski is an essen- 
tially Polish composer and that he expressed him- 
self importantly in the typical tonal idiom of his 
country. He started successfully as a musical crea- 
tor and it is in one sense a pity that his pianistic suc- 
cess eventually led him exclusively into the career 
of a performer. 

In the list given by the Monitor the names of 
Szymanowski, Jarecki, and Tansman seem to point 
most strongly toward convincing achievement. The 
rest of their colleagues with the possible exception 
of Fitelberg are not generally known throughout 
Europe and practically not at all in America. 

The voluntary expatriation of so many of the 
Polish modern composers (most of whom make 
Paris their home) is the only respect in which they 
stand in the same class with Chopin. Regarding that 
expatriation, the Monitor declares: “It is curious 

that they lead an emigré existence although in 
recent years there would seem to be no political rea- 
son for it. This expatriation of the Polish 
musician is the more peculiar in view of the fact 
that the ardent nationalism and almost extreme love 
of country—qualities inherited from Chopin—have 
continued to be the most characteristic features of 
Polish composers.” 

All of which leads one to wonder what is w rong 
with Poland as a place of residence. 

Even the writer of the Monitor article, 
Sabaneev, dates his lines from Moscow. 

zeRre 

Another Monitor article is Humbug in Music, by 
Erwin Steni. One of his paragraphs has it: “ ‘He 
would like to know whether he likes it or not,’ said 
a wit at a concert after the performance of a novelty, 
pointing to a well known critic.” 

The remark was made to me in New York by 
Moriz Rosenthal, and referred to the late Henry E. 
Krehbiel, who sat near us at the premiere here of 
Strauss’ Heldenleben, fidgeted in his seat, ruffled his 
hair nervously, and wore an expression of mixed sur- 
prise and helpless puzzlement. 

Krehbiel was one of the early violent detractors of 
Strauss’ genius and lived to see his verdicts rejected 
by the musical world at large. 

nee 

J. P. F. notes: “I see that a Russian composer 
named Shestakovitch has written an opera (to be 
heard soon in Germany) called The Nose. It is to be 
hoped that he did not stick it too much into the scores 
of the other opera composers.” 

nr e 

It has come at last, the musical comedy with an 
interesting and plausible plot; its humor springing 
directly from the story and its music arising logically 
from the situations. No “gags,” no unexplained and 


Leonid 


ubiquitous chorus; jazz only when it is part of the 
tale; no nude females; refined tunes in musicianly 
orchestration; subdued and appropriate costuming ; 
intelligent scenery and stage directions; and a cast 
selected not merely as “types,” but primarily repre- 
sentative of ability. 

All that is not a hypothetical dream; you can find 
it realized in The Cat and the Fiddle (subtitled, A 
Musical Love Story), now being presented here at 
the Globe Theater by Max Gordon. The librettist 
is Otto Harbach; the composer, Jerome Kern; the 
stage director, Jose Ruben. Compliments and con- 
gratulations to all of them. 

The plot, laid in Brusseis, deals with composers, 
conservatory students, managers, singers, stage per- 
sons in general. They are an eager, merry, serious, 
sentimental lot, keep you keenly absorbed in their 
intensive joys and sorrows, make you laugh and give 
you an occasional emotional catch in the throat. 

Kern’s music is everything that should affiliate 
with such a play. He has not dragged in his num- 
bers arbitrarily and there are few enough of them to 
inspire the wish for more. Orchestral comment and 
characterization (even insouciant use of the leit- 
motif) accompany much of the action when there is 
no singing. The Kern melodies always have an un- 
Broadwayish savor and lilt of their own, and in 
The Cat and the Fiddle they frequently rise in dig- 
nity and treatment to a quality which would not be 
out of place in opera comique. Other features of 
the score are its delicate restraint, its interpolation 
of piano solos, and its sublimated handling of charm- 
ing Gallic folk tunes. 

So good are the — rs that the best of them 
should be mentioned—Bettina Hall, Doris Carson, 
Odette Myrtil, Georges Metaxa, Eddie Foy, Ir., 
Jose Ruben, Lawrence Grossmith, and George 
Meader, late of the Metropolitan Opera, who sings 
flawlessly and gives a marvelous characterization of 
a cynical street troubadour. 

Victor Baravalle’s baton accounts for a finished 
orchestral presentation, aided by the first violin of 
Frederic Fradkin, formerly Boston Symphony con- 
certmaster. 

Do not fail to visit The Cat and the Fiddle- 
can get a ticket at the box office. 

nme 

“Peter Tibbetson” is the name given by 
sophisticates to the Deems Taylor opera. 

2p ee 

And Weinberger’s Schwanda, der Dudelsack- 
pfeiffer, reminds one that the longest word in the 
German language is Constantinoplischerdudelsack- 
pfeiffergeselle. 


-if you 


some 


nme 

When Oscar Seagle sang as guest baritone at the 
American Church the congregation was invited to 
request their favorite vocal numbers. The preacher 
perhaps carried away by the importance of the occa- 
sion delivered an unusually long sermon. When 
Seagle looked at the request slips he found that a 
number of them asked for the Elijah aria, It is 
Enough! O Lord! 

ne mR 

Fritz Kreisler is criticized severely in the New 
York Times for the “ten inch trifles’” with which 
he has been invading the phonograph field, “to the 
annoyance of a very loyal group who clamor after 
something more solid.” The reason why the violinist 
has made so few of the longer and serious records 
seems to be explained by Rachmaninoff who, accord- 
ing to the Times, said in a European interview that 
he and Kreisler had recorded the Grieg sonata in 
C minor five times before the pianist was satisfied 
with it, and added: “Perhaps so much labor did not 
altogether please Fritz Kreisler. He is a great artist, 
but does not care to work too hard. Being an 
optimist he will declare with enthusiasm that the first 
set of proofs we make are wonderful, marvelous. 
But my own pessimism invariably causes me to feel 








Professor Toneful Looking Forward to a Busy Musical 


Season. 
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and argue that they could be better. So when we 

work together, Fritz and I, we are always fighting.” 
epee 

For complete novelty, hats off to the programs 

arranged by Leopold Stokowski for the two home 

concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra, October 


23-24: 


Ferroud 
Stravinsky 


Excentrique 

Cantique 

Madrid 

Rapsodie Roumaine 

Castilla (Poema de ambiente) 
Panorama 
En la lanura 
Cantos de trilla 


Golestan 
Sanjuan 


, Toccata 
pedeacauatues seam Symphonie 
Deux Etudes 


Tansman 
Webern 
Vogel 
Ritmica funebra 
Ritmica scherzosa 
Mossolow 
Bennett “Abrah 1am Lincoln 
His Sioapliciee and His Sadness 
His Affection and His Faith 
His Humor and His Weakness 
His Greatness and His Sacrifice 
ner ese 
New York, October 17. 
Dear Variations: 

In your Variations of today you call Heaven to your help 
in case you forgot a few names in your fine list of French 
artists who have won recognition in this country. As you 
might not find information at Central about that Heaven 
call, let me be the information. 

I hope that between you and me it will be easy to convince 
the “grincheux” Mr. de Mognon that he is rather misin- 
formed about America’s attitude toward things French in 
the provinces of our Music and Theatre. Your list men- 
tioned 84 names of composers, musicians, painters and sculp- 
tors. It wouldn’t have been difficult for me to double this 
bri'liant list without repeating any name, but time and space 
are short nowadays. However, I would like to add my 
humble list of 54 names of actors, singers, conductors, com- 
posers and musicians. Also it would be interesting for Mr. 
de Mognon to know that in spite of the Fontainebleau crop 
of competitors every orchestra in this land has a fair 
amount of “Frenchy” among them; the Boston Symphony 
leading the parade with more than 35 French musicians. 

Here is my addenda to your already brilliant roster: 

Actors: Copeau, Bernhardt, Rejane. 

Singers: Rothier, Gall, Thil, Trantoul, Guilbert, Chevalier. 

Conductors: Hasselsmans, Pelletier, Golschman. 

Composers: Gossec, Bachelet, de Boisdeffre, Bruneau, De- 
libes, Fevrier, Ganne, Hahn, Ibert, Lacome, Laparra, 
Schmitt, Waldteufel, Thomas, Vidal, Boieldieu, Aubert, 
Varése, Caplet, Chabrier, Gillet, Wormser, Gabriel-Marie, 
Charpentier. 

Organists : 

Harpists: Salzédo, Grandjany, 

Violinists: Marteau, Chemet. 

Cellists: Maréchal, Kéfer, Miquelle. 

Flutists: Le Roy, Fleury. 

Oboists: Longy. 

Clarinetist : Grisez 

Violists: Pollain, Casadesus. 

Pianists: Wiener, Doucet 

Both sides of the Atlantic approve of the Fontainebleau 
School but we don’t have to approve whatever might be 
said by an uninformed citizen. Let him worry; we are all 
happy. This is the way I hope you are, and I remain, 

Yours most sincerely, 
Gerorces BARRERE. 


Dupré, Bonnet. 


Wurmser-Delcourt 


ere 
Harpies are not necessarily persons who play the 
harp. 
ere 
If anyone has made a better speech than Will 
Rogers’ radio remarks last Sunday in aid of the 
National Unemployment Drive, it has not been 
broadcast over my Atwater Kent—even though 
President Hoover orated on the same occasion. 
n,pre 
seems no longer tired. On 
October 11, at Chicago, a merchant name Alfred 
Miltenberg appeared as soloist with the Sangerbund 
Freiheit, playing Rubinstein’s piano concerto in D 
minor. 


The business man 


zene 


“When the shadows gaw,” sang Geraldine 
over the radio last Sunday, and it would have 
just as effective for the shadows to “go. 

an a 4 
October 10 you ask, 
Mendelssohn, where have I heard 

You must be getting it mixed 

writes Boris Levenson, the 


Farrar 
been 


” 


“In your Variations of 
‘Mendelssohn, 
that name before ?’ 
up with Levenson,” 


pe ser. 


com 


nd 
If old Diogenes were going about with his candle 
these days he might justly be suspected of looking 
for another great living composer after he had found 
Richard Strauss. 
eRe 
“Nobody works in Heaven,” says a New York 
socialist. He does not seem to know that the harp 
cannot be played without practise. 


LEONARD LIEBLING 
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American Composers Not Coddled 

Ricordi, the Milan music publisher, has done a 
wise and useful thing in publishing a catalogue of 
symphonic music by modern Italian composers. 

Such a catalogue may serve (whether it actually 
does or not) to bring new works to the attention 
of conductors, resulting perhaps in performances. 
At least the conductors will have no excuse for 
ignorance concerning the existence of the music and 
its composers. 

With the same idea in view, the American Section 
of the International Society for Contemporary Music 
last year published a brief and compact catalogue of 
a few of the leading modern American 
and their symphonic and chamber music works. The 
American Composers of Today 
and contains fifty-five names. Twenty-two of these 
composers are foreign, the \merican born. 
The catalogue presents what performers and con 
know: instrumentation, duration, 
where and when performed. 
resuit is useful statistical information but 
unfortunately no idea whatever is given as to the 
value of the works catalogued. This leads often to 
the neglect of worthwhile compositions while others 
receive performances owing to what 


composers 
catalogue is called 
others 
ductors need to 


ivailability, age, 


The 


less desery ing 
nown as the “push” or “pull” of their composers. 
fortunately neither push nor pull saves the com- 
poser in the end if he lacks creative ability. On the 
other hand the failure of the talentless does not lead 
to the success of the gifted, for every fiasco makes it 
only the more difficult for the next deserving new- 
comer to get a hearing 

\ solution of some sort should be found and it is 
evident that the remedy lies in vastly increased op 
portunities for public hearings as a result of which 
both push and pull would automatically become in- 
operative. A good idea for America would be a 
musical “Salon” (like the Paris Salon of the paint- 
ers) where every work of a competent creator might 
be shown and the public and critics given opportunity 
to indicate their preferences. 
\ somewhat similar plan has been tried success- 


k 
if 


fully in Paris, where a musical periodical gave weekly 
open to the public at which only new works 
Everywhere in Europe orchestras 
and other musical organizations are far more gener- 
ous in the presentation of novelties than we are any- 
where in America. 

Catalogues may help in this country, but more 
than that is needed. Public demand is what counts 
most, next to the demand of the wealthy patrons to 
whose f our musical organizations 
their existence. A mere hint from that 
source would lead to more immediate and far reach 
results than could ever be attained by any out- 


concerts 


were performed. 


| 
generosity many of 


ow? very 
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Who Cares? 
Philadelphia Record in a Sunday 

contributed valuable (forty 
inches including the photograph of a gentleman named 
Jose and a facsimile reproduction of an 
early edition of the words of The Star Spangled 
Banner) to rival claims concerning the first printing 
f our national anthem. Someone sends the article 
to the Musical Courier and pencils on the margin, 
for which Mr. Nagy took all the 


The 


edition 


recent 


much space 


‘ph Klein 


version for 


“Hewitt’s 


ae: 
“Credit” j strange word to use in such connec- 
What credit is there attached to the finding 
ld printed copy of The Star Spangled Banner 
provided the If it 
world and were rediscovered one 
Ik “credit.” But in this case, 

Nearly nothing 
Mr. Nagy 


the noted 


song is known? 


time ago 
author of Ameri 
Howard, promptly dis 


some 


world for antiqua- 


naterial extend our knowledg« 
matters, but collectors who 


well em 


Two in One 


gratification of practitioners and 
lovers of ti iano pl rousing was 
scored by the Wiener and Doucet ensemble at their 
American debut in New York last week. That form 
making, once extremely popular fell into 
for a while, but now seems to be regaining 
] There is a fairly exten- 
sive works for which 
has been added a large number of arrangements and 
The concert public likes two-piano re- 


aving, a success 


ol NUSIC 
desuetude 
much favor 
two pianos to 


adaptations 


MUSICAL COURIER 
citals when they are of superior artistic quality, and 
several excellent pairs of such ensemblists are also 
pleasing the radio listeners. The American visit of 
Wiener and Doucet fits well the recent renewed in- 
terest in performances for two pianos. 

ee ee 


The Nation’s Need 


Carl E. Grunsky, of San Francisco (president of 
the American Engineering Council, appointed by 
President Hoover a member of the national organi- 
zation for unemployment relief), has ideas. He de- 
clares that the great need at present is a stabilizer in 
the form of activities disconnected from the produc- 
tion of material necessities which will provide in 
every country a steady flow of money from hand 
to hand. 

“The nation’s spiritual and cultural advancement 
is of greater importance than provision for mate- 
rial well-being,” Mr. Grunsky says. 

“Art should be encouraged by the erection of 
monuments, the establishment of museums, art gal- 
leries, conservatories of music and opera houses with 
maintenance of opera companies in all centers of 
population.” 

If only the people of America would believe him! 
He speaks the truth, as every artist knows, but we 
have grown so money-mad, so bound up in our exag- 
gerated concept of sale and barter, that nothing 
which lies outside of this domain is likely to be 
deemed practical. We are so practical that we are 
likely to starve spiritually, if not materially, and it is 
only our vast resources that will save us. 

a eee 
“Books of the Opera” 


Interest attaches to the contest for opera librettos 
held recently in Brussels owing to what may be 
termed the emergence of a new idea, that the libretto 
of an opera is practically of equal importance with 
the music. In spite of all argument and evidence 
to the contrary there are those who still believe that 
it is only the music which counts; that a dull libretto 
cannot destroy great music; and that though a good 
libretto may for awhile save poor music, it cannot 
assure any lasting success. 

Naturally the best combination is that of great 
music with a great libretto, a combination extraordi- 
narily rare, and it can scarcely be denied that his- 
torical evidence points almost exclusively to the im- 
portance of the music, not of the book. Few opera 
lovers know much of the plots of their favorite 
operas, beyond the obvious externals. The “book- 
of-the-opera” is for most people a closed book. 

ee ee 


No Long Time Notes 


Twenty-nine years ago The Virginian, by Owen 
Wister, was published; twenty-five years ago it had 
its stage premiere in dramatized form; five years ago 
a silent film was made of it; and two years ago it 
became a talkie; and yet the publisher still sells on 
an average of 15,000 copies of the book a year, it is 
claimed. Compare this with any musical record. 
The comparison is of interest, because, generally 
speaking, music, when worth while and successful, 
lasts much longer than literature. Which music by a 
native American has lasted twenty-nine years—ex- 
cept brief melodies of a popular nature? Who will 
reply to this question, and who will give the reasons 
for the existing facts? 


—— 


New York's Foreigners 


If, as is often alleged, musical talent is more 
prevalent in continental Europe than in the British 
Isles, New York should certainly be a musical city. 
\ccording to census figures just issued, New York 
has a tremendous population of natives of the so- 
called musical nations, and an even greater popula- 
tion of their direct descendents. Six hundred thou- 
sand Germans, nearly three hundred thousand 
\ustrians, nearly a million Russians, more than a 
million Italians, half a million Poles. No wonder 
we have large concert audiences ! 


~@ 


Generous Opera Subscriptions 


Current subscriptions at the Metropolitan Opera 
House show practically no falling off—only about 
10 per cent.—from last season. As the drop ex- 
pected by the directorate of the establishment was 
estimated close to 30 per cent., the large 1931-32 
subscription is a surprise to them and of course a 
source of happiness. To the American musical 
world in general the circumstance must afford en- 
couragement, for grand opera is a luxury and when 
luxuries find generous sale there cannot any longer 
be extreme commercial depression. 
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Stokowski’s Help Improves Radio 


The use by Leopold Stokowski of the new electro- 
dynamic microphones for broadcasts of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra is of importance. It demonstrates 
what has often been stated without authority, that 
only when the musicians of great experience and 
intelligence interest themselves in broadcasting will 
that field show the most significant artistic progress. 

Stokowski is one who through daily control of 
questions of orchestral dynamics and tonal balance 
could hear the delicate shades of contrast in those 
departments. 

The first problem faced by the makers of tele- 
phones was the microphone or “transmitter,” as it 
was called and still is called. It appeared that two 
pieces of metal introduced to the electrical current 
and placed so that they would touch each other light- 
ly, with freedom to vibrate in consonance with sound 
waves, would vary the degree of current that would 
pass as the sound waves acting upon them pressed 
and released the point of contact. That was the 
beginning of telephone transmission, but not until 
an inventor hit upon the idea of using carbon gran- 
ules instead of pieces of metal did the transmission 
become completely effective. 

Those granules are enclosed in a little metal box 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter and an 
eighth of an inch deep, the top insulated from the 
bottom. The box is set in the telephone, or micro- 
phone, so that the granules affiliate with the sound 
waves and conduct more electricity. The result 
whether in telephone or microphone (radio) is nearly 
perfect. 

The use of a vibrating metal plate for radio loud 
speakers was never completely satisfying, and the 
dynamic speaker is far superior. This applies also 
to the phonograph pick-up which consists of the 
armature of an induction coil vibrating between the 
poles of a magnet. 

In the new dynamic microphone as in similar im- 
provements, the elimination of metal or carbon con- 
tacts is the notable feature. They are but variants 
of the “make and break” system of the telegraph. 
There is no “make and break” in any of the new 
devices, either in’ the microphone or in the loud 
speaker. 

A great improvement may therefore be expected 
shortly in radio transmission and much of the credit 
for the innovation should go to Leopold Stokowski. 

sinc ai 


Personality in Art 


All art is a personal expression. No man can put 
pen to paper, brush to canvas, or finger to a musical 
instrument without revealing himself. His men- 
tality, his culture, his imagination, his sympathies 
proclaim themselves as clearly as the features of his 
face. His culture may be snubnosed, his imagina- 
tion narrowskulled, his sympathies thicklipped in 
spite of an excellent technical skill. 

What shall it profit a man to gain the whole tech- 
nical world and lose his own soul of personality? 
That is why the best teachers know that a certain 
degree of general culture is necessary for the stu- 
dent’s welfare. Yet thousands of music students 
neglect all studies which are not musical. 

“If I’m going to be a pianist why should I read 
the biographies of composers? If I’m going to be 
a singer why should I go to picture galleries? If 
I’m going to be a composer why should I waste time 
visiting the architectural glories of the world?” 

Those are the questions, among others, which 
music students ask. And they ask them with a 
manner and a tone of voice to which echo is expected 
to answer: “Why?” 

Let them ask themselves the following question : 
“When I have a perfect mastery of all the technical 
resources of my art, what kind of a personality am 
I going to express?” If you are selfish or generous, 
impetuous or cold, coarse grained or sensitive, flip- 
pant or sincere, alert or dull, your art will bear the 
stamp of your nature. Then you may find yourself 
asking also this question : “How is it that Smohn Jith 
has so much more success than I have in spite of 
his inferior technical equipment ?” 

onemeailiiientage 


Film Theatres to Help Idle 


During the week of November 18 to 25, more 


than 20,000 American film theatres with a total 
capacity of 15,000,000, will give special performances 
to help the nationwide unemployment relief cam- 
paign which opened October 19 and ends November 
25. The motion picture assistance should net an 
appreciable sum in which those musicians who have 
been thrown out of work by talkie music in the film 
houses might reasonably hope to share. 
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Thomas A. Edison Passes 


The decease of Thomas Alva Edison, on 
Sunday morning, October 18, marks the com- 
pletion of a lifetime replete with epochal 
discoveries and the miraculous subjugation 
of natural phenomena to the service of all 
mankind. His value to humanity and civi- 
lization cannot be estimated for the fruits 
of his scientific callidity will continue to 
blossom and ripen long after the genera- 
tions which follow him have in their turn 
perished. Edison left his mark on nearly 
every branch of scientific progress and de- 
velopment and to an extent also on all the 
arts. 

Zorn at Milan, O., in 1847, Thomas A. 
Edison lived most of his lifetime at Menlo 
Park, N. J., where, among innumerable pur- 
suits in other research, he invented the first 
practical phonograph (1877), the incandes- 
cent lamp (1879) and the motion picture 
camera (1891). 

Popular conception has it that the inven- 
tor’s greatest gift to music was the phono- 
graph. This is not exactly so. Strange as it 
may seem, Edison, when he perfected the in- 
candescent light, endowed this machine with 
the means by which it could later arise 
from its lowly status as a toy and become 
truly a supreme reproducing instrument of 
musical and other sound. And through the 
results and discoveries supplied by the first 
practical electric light, radio broadcasting 
and reception in the highly improved condi- 
tion common today was made possible. 

Fifty years have elapsed since Edison, 
working on his incandescent lamp, made a 
discovery now recognized as the most epochal 
in all his eventful career. He found a faint 
stream of electricity from the hot filament 
flowing across the vacuum. Here the basic 
phenomenon of electronics stood revealed. 

The great inventor was occupied with 
other investigations and problems and did 
not pursue what later became known as 
the “Edison effect.” A generation passed and 
this scientific curiosity, this feeble electron 
action, was harnessed and put to work. De- 
Forest had experimented with it and ulti- 
mately perfected his revolutionizing three- 
electrode tube whose “grid” control opened 
up new worlds of possibilities in communi- 
cation, sound recording, reproduction and am- 
plification. 

Directly a host of inventors, physicists and 
engineers rushed in, until today a far-flung 
army numbering thousands of workers is 
engaged in all the diverse fields of electronic 
application, in laboratories around the world. 
The 1883 “Edison effect,” discovered through 
the invention of the electric lamp in 1879, 
is the main trunk of an illustrious family 
tree. Besides the thermionic tubes used in 
practically every phase of the radio, phono- 
graph and talking picture fields, the numer- 
ous sprouting branches include the Coolidge 
X Ray and a long list of rectifiers emanat- 
ing from the invention of the rectifying 
valve by Fleming, DeForest’s distinguished 
English contemporary. 

For many years after he had shouted the 
first words to be recorded and reproduced 
by the phonograph (the — rhyme : 
Mary Had a Little Lamb), Edison looked 
upon his creation primarily as a toy—later in 
the light of the dictaphone. It is not certain 
that the Wizard of Menlo Park had a great 
aesthetic interest in the arts. 

Certainly he never thought of the vast 
liberating possibilities that music would ulti- 
mately achieve through his instrument. Less 
yet did he recognize the electric light as 
the forerunner of the greatest scientific gift 
(musical instruments and acoustics excepted) 
to the profession of Bach. 

A great genius has passed. 
be forgotten. As you read 
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Saturday, October 24 
Kreisler, violin, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Hortense Monath, piano, Town Hall (A) 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Don Cossack Russian Maile Chorus, Institute of 
Arts and Sciences (E) 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, piano, Washington Irving High 
School (E) 
Sunday, October 25 
Carnegie Hall (A) 
Town Hall (A) 
can arog (A ‘eae House (A) 
Barbizon (A 
Hall (E) 
Bernard 


Philharmonic Orchestra, 
National Chamber Orchestra, 
Friends of Music, 
Mary Seiler, harp, 
English Singers, Town 
lacob Feuerring and 
Museum (E) 


Monday, October 26 


Pietro Yon, organ, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Elisabeth Oppenheim, piano, Town Hall (E) 


Tuesday, October 27 
Carnegie Hall (A) 
A 


Kundel, Roerich 


National Orchestral Association, 

Peter Chambers, song, Town all (A) 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano, Carnegie Hall (E) 

Sylvia Lent, violin, Town Hall (E) 

Hall Johnson Negro Choir, New School for Social 
Research (E) 
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The family tree of the thermionic tubes 


WHAT EDISON BROUGHT 


perhaps under the illumination of his lamp— 
think of the great strides with which com- 
munication and the art of transmitting and 
recording sound have advanced, and con- 
sider the immensity of Edison’s achieve- 
ments. Above all consider Edison’s gift to 
Music. 


ROBERT OWEN OWE 


Robert Owen Owens, prominent in musical 
as well as in banking circles, died suddenly at 
his home in Granville, N. Y., on October 16. 
He was sixty-one years old. 

Mr. Owens, a gradu ate of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, acted as pianist 
for the Imperial Welsh Quartet during its 
American tour several years ago. 


GEORGE CASTELLE 


3 ALTIMORE.—This city’s followers of music 
were shocked at the sudden death of George 
Castelle, baritone and internationally-known 
vocal pedagogue of this city, at the Union 
Memorial Hospital, October'17.. Mr. Cas- 
telle had been operated upon by Dr. John 
M. T. Finney, the noted Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity surgeon less than two weeks ago and 
underwent a second operation the day of his 
death. 

Mr. Castelle was a member of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music and cantor of the 
Madison Avenue Temple. He had only re- 
cently returned from Mondsee, Austria, 
where he conducted a class at the Austro- 
American Conservatory. 

The son of the late Max Castelle, George 
Castelle was born in Odessa, Russia, Novem- 
ber 24, 1885 and received his early education 
at the Realschule. At an early age he de- 
Helen Bourne 


Hochman String Ensemble and 


Barbizon-Plaza Salon (E) 

W ednesday, October 28 
Tauber, song, Town Hall (E) 
Thursday, October 29 
Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Braggiotti, two-piano, Town Hall (E) 
Trio, Barbizon-Plaza (E) 

Friday, October 30 


Orchestra, Carnegie Hall 
Tauber, song, Town Hall (E) 
Saturday, October 31 
Louis Graveure, song, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Clara Rabinovitch, piano, Town Hall (A) 
Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman, 
Washington Irving High School (E) 
Sunday, November 1 
Albert Spalding, 
Florence Leffert, 
Philharmonic 


Richard 


Philharmonic 
Fray and 
I vantzoff 


Philhar mete 


(A) 
Richard 1 


dance, 


violin, 
song, 
Orchestra, 


Carnegie Hall (A) 
Town Hall (A) 


A 
Manhattan Orchestral Society, Waldorf-Astoria (E) 
The English Singers, Town Hall (E) 


Victor Chenkin, monologues, Guild Theater (E) 
Tuesday, November 3 
Maria Rosamond Musicales, Savoy-Plaza (M) 
Mrs. Alix Young Maruchess, viola and 
d'amour, Town Hall (A) 
Gina Pinnera, song, Carnegie Hall 
Richard Tauber, song, Town Hall 
Marie Bleikers and assisting 
Plaza Salon (E) 
Wednesday, November 4 


Lily Pons, song, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Gordon String Quartet, Town Hall 


viol 


(E) 
(E) 


artists, Barbizon 


(E) 


Metropolitan Opera House 


ABOUT 


cided to become a physician but later entered 
the Odessa Imperial Music School. 

When he was nineteen, his music teacher 
was suspected of a Czarist plot and_ the 
teacher and all of his students and their fam- 
ilies were banished from Russia. Mr. Cas- 
telle’s family moved to New York after a 
short sojome in Paris. 

Mr. Castelle continued his 
under Poli, Delphine Minotti, 
ritt and George Henschel, studied 
with Percy Goetschius and O. B. 
piano with Henriette Michaelson. 
gregation tha the was made cantor. 

Shortly after his arrival in this country, 
Mr. Castelle was engaged by Oscar Ham- 
merstein for the Manhattan Opera Com- 
ae Meanwhile he was baritone soloist at 

Calvary Church, New York. Invited in 1909 
to sing at a service at the Madison Avenue 
Temple, Baltimore, he so impressed the con- 
gregation that he was asked to become its 
cantor. 

Mr. Castelle soon became prominent in the 
musical life of Baltimore. Among his stu- 
dents were Hilda Burke, Elsie Craft Hurley, 
Helen Stokes, Robert Wiederfeld, Robert 
Southard, Marguerite Anger, and Letitia 
Shenk, all of whom have won national vocal 
honors in various competitions. 

Mr. Castelle was director of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Glee Club; the Meyerbeer Chorus, 
of male voices; the Vocal Ensemble, com- 
posed of female voices; and a chorus of phy- 
sicians and surgeons. Mr. Castelle became a 
member of the faculty of the Peabody Con- 
servatory in 1927. 

His last concert appearance was with the 

saltimore and Ohio Glee Club on May 21. 


vocal studies 
Nelson Bur- 
theory 
and 
also 


30ise 


He 


Tee 
Artistic Mornings, Plaza 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Richard Tauber, song, T 

Friday, 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Jan Smeterlin, piano, ¢ 


Midsinbes ‘5 


November 6 
Carnegie Hall 
arnegie Hall 


I See That 


Raymond Hunter is on a three months’ tour 
with the Seth Parker company. 

Walter Charmbury is teaching one day each 
week at the New Jersey College for 
Women. 

Blanche Gaillard, pianist, will be heard in the 
Series of Tuesday Evening Musicales in 
the Salon de Musique at the Barbizon- 
Plaza, New York, on November 24. 

Civic Music Associations throughout coun- 

try open courses with prominent artists. 

forty-first season of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the twenty-seventh un- 
der the baton of Frederick Stock, began 

October 15. 

Chicago recital season opened October 11 
with five concerts. 

Eleanor Everest Freer is translating her 
settings of Browning’s Sonnets from the 
Portuguese into French. 

Caroline Lowe’s vocal pupils are in church, 
concert and radio. 


(A) 
(E) 


The 


Shortly after he took ten of his students with 
him to Austria for special training. 

He married Virginia Loewenson June 
15, 1913. Mrs. Castelle is a pianist, a gradu 
ate of the Vienna Conservatory of Music. 
Besides his widow, 


on 


Mr. Castelle is survived 
by a son and two daughters, and three broth 
ers and a sister. 


LILLIAN R. HAYMAN 


Roberts Hayman, well 
known singer, and a pupil of George Hen 
schel, passed away in Brookline on October 
16. Mrs. Hayman was a member of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, the Boston Art 
Club, and the Women’s Republican Club. A 
son and daughter survive her. 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 


Francis Scott Key, a descendant of the 
author of the American national anthem, died 
in Kansas City on October 15. He was sev 
enty-one years old, and made his home 
Mount Vernon, New York. 

Mr. Key was born in Maryland, 
associated with a wholesale egg con 
New York for many years. He 
by his widow and three daughters 


MRS. MARCUS D. 


Marcus D. Duell, a writer of 
died at Winter Park, Fla., on 
She was eighty years old. 

Mrs. Duell was an leader in 
women’s foreign missionary work, and 
founded the Edith Duell Club of 


LETHA McCLURE 


The Musical Courier has received news of 
the passing of Letha McClure on August 15 
in San Francisco. Miss McClure had 
supervisor of music in the public 
Seattle for the past eighteen 
was president of the North 
Supervisors Conterence, 
the supervisors training 
Columbia School of Chicago, as well as 
rhe taught in the Chicago and Berkeley 

alif.) Ginn Company Summer Schools 

VON KUNITS BURIED IN TORONTO 

The late Luigi Von Kunits, violinist and 
leader of the Toronto Orchestra, was buried 
there October 10 in Mount Ple: asant Ceme 
tery. Impressive ceremonies at Convocation 
Hall preceded the interment. 
Hodgins, of the First 
conducted the service. Rev. C. V. Pilcher 
of Wycliffe College and member of the To 
ronto Orchestra, read the lesson and prayers, 
Dr. Healey Willan presided -at the 
and played the funeral march fron 
thoven’s fifth symphony. The 
were W. O. Forsyth, Dr. Albert Ham, Dr 
Ernest Macmillan, Colonel A. E. Gooderham 
Dr. Charles J. Wagner, Frank P. Macklem, 
Dr. H. A. Fricker, Viggo Kihl and W. G. 
Armstrong. 

A great number of floral tributes banked 
the casket at the church. Among them were 
wreaths from Toronto Musicians’ Prote« 
Association, First Unitarian Church, Conser 
vatory Orchestra, Women’s Art Association 
of Canada, faculty of Toronto Conservatory 
of Music, Montreal Orchestra, and 
members of Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 
staff of CF RB, Women’s Committee, Tor 
onto Symphony Orchestra, Women's Alli 
ance of First Unitarian Church, and the 
Royal York Orchestra. 

Directors and officers of the T¢ 
phony Orchestra Association 
funeral were Col. A. E,. Gooderham, pres 
ident; Col. G. I McFarland, W. E. Wat 
son, Norman Seagram, J. L. Birks, R. A. 
Baly, Col. F. H. Deacon, Rabbi Eisendrath, 
John M. Lalor, Edward G. Long, Charles ( 
MacDonald, Dr. Ernest Mac Millan, Heury 
H. Mason, Gen. C. H. Mitchell, G. E. Mc- 
Cann, A. H. Robson, H lton, secretary 
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begins a series of 
ternoon recitals at } Dect 
byterian Church, New York. 
Ellerman will be soloist with 
troit Symphony Orchestra Nove 
School of Musicianship ha 
second season. 

John Prindle Scott’s works were 
played October 12 and Oct 
Grace Moore sang in Kansas ity. 
Matzenauer will sing in 
New York in December 
Roth Quartet arrives in 

next month. 
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tone, a few tempi unduly hastened with 
the consequence of some wrong notes. 

Rachmaninoff as a popular composer of 
Preludes now ranks second only to Chopin 
Che Scriabine warmly felt musi 
and full of ideas, but ramblingiy 
joined together and con 
structed. Scriabine if not 
public following will at least long re 
delight of pianists with sufncient 
to do him justice. 


nd 
anda 


sonata 1S 
somewhat 
rather loosely 
destined to com 
plete 
main the 
fantasy and technic 


OCTOBER 18 


Virginia and Mary Drane 
A recital of music for two violins was 
offered by. Virginia and Mary Drane at The 
Zarbizon in the afternoon. Two groups ol 
short compositions formed the over-sweet 
filling between the Vivaldi concerto in its 
three movements and Moszkowski’s Suite, 
op. 71 

The Misses Drane are not yet among the 
violinists, either technically or in 
nevertheless their unity of at 
tack was precise and their tone accurate 
The performance of the larghetto movement 
of the Vivaldi concerto was their best inter 
pretation and showed a musicianship far in 
advance of the rest of the program 

Bernard Gabriel, as accompanist, is an able 
an excellent pianist. 


finished 
terpretatively ; 


musician and 


Dan Gridley 


Dan Gridley’s well known to 
American audiences. For a long time the 
Californian tenor has been appearing with 
our foremost musical organizations as soloist 
Gridley’s first full-length recital in Town 
Hall on Sunday again gave his many ad- 
mirers a chance to applaud the tenor’s inter 
pretations and his sympathetic, intelligently 
directed Pronunciation, too, was ex 
cellent in the varied program which included 
Ah, Spetato (Handel); Erfreue dich, Seele 
(Bach); Il mio tesoro (Mozart); an at- 
tractive modern German romantic group, 
and songs by Farwell, Kramer, Edwards, 
Bantock and Rasbach. Edwin McArthur 
collaborated with Gridley by providing piano 
companiments of worth and effect. 


Elena Marisa 

Doubtless because of her previous educa- 
tion and appearances in opera, Elena Marisa 
(American born) sang her French and Ital 
ian numbers best in her recital October 18 
at Chalif Hall. A score of songs and arias 
showed her familiz with four languages 
There were a Pizzetti air, German Lieder, 
modern French and two by the Amer 
icans, Griffes and Spross. Victor Powell did 
sympathetic accompanying. The hall was full, 
and flowers and applause rewarded the singer 


Richard Crooks 
Richard Crooks, tenor, recitalled at Town 
Hall and gave an evening of unalloyed pleas- 
ure. Singing Handel arias—two in Italian 
Knglish—and the balance of the 
German lieder from 
four 


ne Mullerin; 


voice 15 


voice 


arity 


songs 


and one in 
program made up of 
Schubert’s Die Sch 
Brahms songs; four works of Richard 
Strauss, Mr. Crooks delighted an enthusi- 
astic audience in which were many prominent 
musical pe rsons of New York City. 

Phe rerman groups held a_ sustained 
d that many recitalists could do well t 
ulate. Unlike most song programs which 
built to show the ability of the artist to 
guages irrespective of whether 
wether, Mr. Crooks’ pro 
ity that was highly impressive 
with his masterly 


are 
sing toreign lan 
the songs belong t 
gram hi 
He reached its pinnacle 
interpretation of the Richard Strauss songs, 
Lie cht and Morgen, sung one after the 
ther without a break for complimentary ap- 
plause 1s he finished the last notes of 
Morgen there was that moment of deep 
silence which is the sign of profoundly stirred 
listeners 

Richard Crooks is a 
artistry 
ction, mm 


steady prod 
rom pitch 


tion I 

Frank La Forge at the piano played the 
gram from memory. Much of the 
viness of the evening was due to 


complete master of 
There were no un 
forced tones, no devia- 


his voice and 


entire pt 
mt al hap 
his aid 

Domenic Angelo 


Appearing in Steinway Concert Hall, Dom- 
enic Angelo, pianist, played a heterogeneous 
program ranging from the Bach-Tausig Toc 
cata and Fugue in D Minor to Lecuona’s 
Malaguena. Two tuneful and musicianly 
Preludes, op. 63 (Levenson), were given for 
the first I Beethoven’s Sonata in F 
Minor, op. 57, was played with warm feel 
ing although in a decidedly literal interpre 
tation Mr. Angelo is characterized by 
marked sincerity and considerable technical 
accomplishment in which precise touch, 
broad forte and tempered dynamic treatment 
as well as considerate phrasing are con 
spicuous. 

Three Mazurkas and as many other pieces 
by Chopin; Waldesrauschen and Ricordanza 
of Liszt; numbers by Leoncavallo, Paderew 
ski and a Fantasie by Rosenthal on three 


MUSICAL 


Johann Strauss works completed Mr. An- 
gelo’s program. The audience evinced 
pleasure and responded warmly. 


Beniamino Gigli 


A Gigli recital is always an edifying and 
exciting event for the throngs of his ad- 
mirers. They filled Carnegie Hall last Sun- 
day afternoon and started their hero re- 
soundingly on his renewed seasonal career. 
Hosannahs of handclapping and cheers ac- 
companied the progress of the program, and 
at its end there was a veritable levee for the 
singer, whom the eager applauders kept busy 
with a lengthy list of acclaimed encores. 

The galleries, given over largely to Ital- 
ians, were especially zestful in their enthusi- 
asm and friendly shouted greetings mingled 
with the names of the encores desired by 
the delighted requesters. 

Gigli’s warm and lovely voice, perfectly 
produced, tonally equalized, and artistically 
shaded to all the required modulations of 
color and volume, retains its strong 
appeal for ears moved by ingratiating vocal 
sound and feeling. In his interpretations 
Gigli is always sincere, intelligent, and mind- 
ful of the niceties of text and enunciation. 

His Sunday program mixed arias and 
songs; the former being from Andrea Che- 
nier, Manon (The Dream), The Pearl Fish- 
ers and Boheme; and the songs were Pergo 
Tre giorni son che Nina; La Violetta, 
Mozart; Rondine al Nido, De Crescenzo; 
Addio bel sogno, De Curtis; Vurria, San- 
doval; Mattinata, Leoncavallo. 

Among the many encores were arias from 
Rigoletto, Marta, and L’Elisir d’Amore. 

Rosemary Albert, Philadelphia soprano, 
assisted with the Pace, Pace, from Forza 
del Destino, and a group of songs. She has 
a voice of agreeable quality except for a few 
tones in forte, and sings with in- 
telligence and taste. Mary Miller Mount 
accompanied Miss Albert, and Miguel San- 
doval was at the piano for Gigli, 


nood, 


lesi’s 


pressing 


Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus 
The Don Cossack 
appearance of a 
greeted at Carnegie 
ence which enjoyed to the 
ensemble conducted by Serge 
Thirty-six male voices provide a_ tonal 
range extending from hg — plumb 
depths below the usual flat of basso pro 
fundo to sopranos, ~obed alee and altos 
of extreme vocal range. This superbly 
drilled choir excels in highly original and 
ingratiating choral arrangements of Russian 
church melodies as well as folk and other 
music—and a faultless manner of perform 
ance Engaging and amazing dynamics, 
from fortissimo to piano in an instant, effects 
in vocal timbre and skilful work are 
ther unique features of the Slavic visitors. 
Yet these cleverly contrived effects (par 
ticularly those of Jaroff and Swedoff) are 
never overdone; the Don Cossack perform- 
ances remain examples of clarity and elo- 
quent delineation of any desired mood. 

The first group in the program was de 
voted to Russian church music ; compositions 
by Tschesnokoff, Tschaikowsky, Lvovsky 
and Bortniansky, all sung with intonation of 
a rare quality. The remaining sections con 
tained two numbers to which the audience 
responded with exceptional Black 


Chorus, in the initial 
American tour, was 
Hall by a large audi 
full this Russian 
Jaroff. 


second 


solo 


glee: 
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Eyes and The Two Guitars (both arranged 
by Swedoff), each repeated by insistent de- 
mand. The arranger was called to the plat- 
form and presented by the beaming Jaroff 
at the completion of the first gypsy song. 
Also exceptional were Evening Bells 
(Thomas Moore—arr. Jaroff), and the bois- 
terous concluding number, Song of the Don 
Cossacks, by Gretchaninoff. 

There can be no doubt that the Don Cos 
sacks and their diminutive conductor again 
captivated their listeners. Prolonged ap- 
plause rewarded Jaroff and his intensive 
singers. 


Chicago Civic Opera’s First 
Week’s Repertoire 


With the season only two weeks away, the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company has an- 
nounced the selections for the first week of 
its twenty-first season beginning Novem- 
ber 2. The list includes three Verdi operas, 
a Puccini opera, a work by Mozart never 
before done by Chicago’s resident forces and 
a Russian work. Six important debuts are 
listed during the first week of the season. 

The schedule is: November 2, Tosca, with 
Claudia Muzio, Jan Kiepura (in his Amer- 
ican debut) and Vanni-Marcoux, with Ro- 
berto Moranzoni conducting; November 3, 
first performance of The Magic Flute with 
American debuts of Noel Eadie and Paolo 
Marion, and such regular members as Maria 
Rajdl, Frida Leider, Maria Olszewska, Ru- 
dolf Bockelmann, Alexander Kipnis, Eduard 
Habich, and others, and Egon Pollak at the 
conductor’s desk; Wednesday, Aida, with 
Claudia Muzio, Cyrena Van Gordon, Paul 
Althouse, Cesare Formichi, Sergio Benoni 
(debut) and Virgilio Lazzari; Moranzoni 
conducting; Thursday, Rigoletto, with Noel 
Eadie, Coe Glade, Jan Kiepura, John Charles 
Thomas singing Rigoletto for the first time 
in Chicago, and Virgilio Lazzari; Saturday 
matinee, Boris Godunoff, with Vanni-Mar- 
coux in the title role, Coe Glade as Marina, 
with Emil Cooper, who introduced the work 
to Western Europe in 1909, conducting ; Sat- 
urday evening Il Trovatore with Serafina di 
Leo in her first performance in America, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Antonio Cortis, Au- 
gusto Beuf (debut) and Virgilio Lazzari. 

An important reengagement is that of Ru- 
dolf Mangold as concertmaster. 

A novel service plan has been inaugu- 
rated this year through which the opera 
company canvasses music-lovers by mail to 
ascertain their desires regarding opera this 
winter. Cards containing the complete rep- 
ettory have been mailed and the public is 
asked to indicate on these cards operas in 
which they are particularly interested. Ad- 
vance information regarding first perform- 
ances of these works, with casts, will be sent 
to them as early as possible, and they will 
be invited to do their opera shopping by 
mail. 


American Composers’ Concert 
Arouses Interest 
RocHESTER, N. Y.—The 
the American Composers’ Series conducted 
by the Eastman School of Music here will 
be given on the evening of October 29 in 
Kilbourn Hall. Dr. Howard Hanson will 
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October 24, 1931 
conduct an orchestra of sixty-five players 
of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The program will include: Overture, Autumn 
Time (Leo Sowerby), Tone Poem, The 
Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan (Charles 
Griffes), Suite, The Gods of the Mountain 
(Arthur Farwell), Afro-American Sym- 
aw (William Grant Still), Prelude on a 
Gregorian Theme, for Organ and Orchestra 
(Harold Gleason). 


Eastern New York State Atwater 
Kent Audition to Be Held Monday 


Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Eastern New York 
State Chairman, announces that the East- 
ern New York State Finals of the National 
Radio Audition of the Atwater Kent Founda- 
tion will be held October 26 at the National 
Broadcasting Company, 711 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, over WEAF from 1:30 to 
3:00 P.M. The contestants and the com- 
munities they represent are as follows: New 
York City, Helen Wesser, Raymond Heath- 
erton; New Rochelle, Mary J. Mitchell, 
Judson Trottier; Scarsdale, Winifred Cecil, 
David Baker; Mount Vernon, Violet Durkee 
Ruffalo, Richard Hessdorfer ; Albany, Mar- 
jorie Van der Bool, Henry Froehlig : Yon- 
kers, May Mills, Alexander Elder; King- 
ston, Ruth Haerer, John Porter Fellows; 
Stamford, Edith Hansen, William Foote; 
Amsterdam, Marjorie Jennings, William 
Steven; Utica, Kathryn Nugent Lochner, 
Russell Johnson; Plattsburg, Marjorie 
Sternberg, William Duncan Aubin. 

The young man and young woman scor- 
ing highest honors in this contest will repre- 
sent Eastern New York State at the Dis- 
trict Audition to be held in New York City 
on November 23, winners of which will 
share in ten scholarships and $25,000 in cash 
awards which the Atwater Kent Foundation 
offers. 

Radio listeners will play a part in the se- 
lection of the Eastern New York State win- 
ners, since votes of the radio audience and 
the opinions of a jury of musical authorities 
are combined to reach the final decision. 
All contestants are between eighteen and 
twenty-five years of age and have never been 
heard professionally as singers. 

The judges will be: (New 
George Ferguson, Herman Schaad, Harold 
V. Milligan, Frederick Jagel and Kendall 
Mussey. The Local Chairman Judges will 
be Euphemia Blunt, New York City; Lyn- 
don R. Street, Plattsburg; Samuel J. Evans, 
Utica; Frank Jetter, Amsterdam; Mrs. Wil- 
liam McAlpine, Stamford; Lillian Miller 
Hemstreet, Kingston; Hubertine Wilke, 
Yonkers; Elmer Tidmarsh, Albany; Edgar 
Fowlston, Mount Vernon; Mrs. F. T. 
Ostrander, Scarsdale; Clarence Shumway, 
New Rochelle, and Ogenda M. Fort, Oneida. 
The broadcasting arrangements will be in 
charge of State Manager Keith McLeod, 
musical supervisor of the National Broad- 

casting Company, and Alice Nichols, 
N. B. C.’s manager of auditions. 

Mrs. Yeatman Griffith has secured a 
Sponsorship Committee for New York State 
consisting of Walter Damrosch, Ernest 
Schelling, Ernest Hutcheson, Eugene A. 
Noble, M. H. Ay!esworth, Yeatman Griffith, 
Cobina Wright, Albert Spalding, Henry 
Hadley, George Engles, Herman Schaad, 
Arthur Judson, Isobel Lowden, Arthur 
3ergh, Fiorello La Guardia, C. Stanley 
Mitchell, Frederick Bertrand Robinson, F1- 
mer Ellsworth Brown, Russell Carter, Gus- 
tavus A. Rogers and Daniel Poling. 

The committee assisting Mrs. Yeatman 
Griffith in the State Finals will be Mrs. 
Frederic Gude, Euphemia Blunt, Cobina 
Wright, Ethel Peyser, Mrs. Edward Everett 
Watts, Leonore Griffith, Mildred Gude, Alice 
Bracey Taylor, and William C. Griffith. 


York City) 


Zimbalist Given Anniversary Party 


To commemorate the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the American debut of Efrem Zim- 
balist, a group of prominent musicians gath- 
ered to do him honor at the violinist’s New 
York home, October 12. Walter Damrosch, 
master of ceremonies, congratulated Mr. 
Zimbalist on his musical achievements, and 
then led the assembled guests in an im- 
promptu chorus of For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow. A large cake adorned with candles 
was also presented to Mr. Zimbalist. Among 
those who came to congratulate the violinist 
and his wife (Alma Gluck) were Josef Hof- 
mann, Mischa Levitzki, Josef Lhevinne, John 
Erskine, George Engles, Elsie Illingworth, 
Marks Levine, Alexander F. Haas, Her- 
mann B. Schaad, Mrs. Damrosch Penning- 
ton, and Josef Stansky, the conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra when Zimbalist 
made his first New York appearance in 1911. 
Efrem Zimbalist was born in Russia in 1889, 
and in 1903 joined the class of Leopold Auer 
at the Imperial Conservatory in St. Peters- 
burg. He made his Berlin debut at the age 
of eighteen. His first American appearance 
was on October 27, 1911, with the Boston 
Symphony. He became a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen some years ago. He is a com- 
poser as well as virtuoso, having written 
violin solos, works for violin and orchestra, 
an operetta and a symphonic poem, Daphnis 
and Chloe, which will be played for the 
first time by the Philadelphia Orchestra this 
winter, Stokowski conducting. 
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EVOLUTION IN ART: 


MUSICAL 
MUSIC 


(Continued from page 6) 


tensive increase in what is required of the 
ear. 

Debussy was extraordinarily sensitive to 
the vibrations of things. He could lie brood- 
ing in a field, and consciously drink in the 
vague murmur of animal and vegetable life 
about him, the warmth of the air, the heat 
haze that quivers above the grass, and after- 
wards try to find rhythms that would ex- 
press all these in music. What he seized 
upon, or rather what seized upon him, was 
not the actual gross gleaming or sounding 
or moving thing, but the essence of the 
gleam, the sound, or the motion. From a 
landscape he would take the pure sensation 
of light; from a sheet of water, the liquidity 
of the motion; from gardens under rain, 
the coolness of green nature washed and 
refreshed; from a dark night, the distant 
undertone of the world; from a vast flat 
country, the sense of desolation; from the 
mere air itself its delicate, almost imper- 
ceptible rhythms and vibrations of light and 
color. Debussy said: “Musicians will only 
listen to music written by clever experts, 
they never turn their attention to that which 
is inscribed in nature. It would profit them 
more to watch a sunrise than to listen to a 
performance of the Pastoral Symphony.” 
When Beethoven wrote the Pastoral Sym- 
phony he wanted to express a series of po- 
etical impressions of a landscape in the form 
of a symphony, but his task was made 
easier, and the general acceptance of his 
symphony was rendered easier, by his em- 
ployment of the conventional concordant 
scale and harmony. Beethoven was con- 
cerned with a sunrise when he composed the 
Pastoral Symphony, and he arrived at his 
beautiful effects by way of skilfully employed 
conventionalisms of both subject and de- 
vice. Debussy was not in the least conven- 
tional either in subject or device. What he 
desired is a texture for his music that should 
convey nothing more definite than the rhythm 
of the iridescences of spilt milk or those of 
sunlight upon a stagnant pool. 


Debussy’s Preludes afford us fine examples 
of impressionistic program music. La Cathe- 
drale Engloutie (‘Lhe submerged Cathedral ) 
is a legend translated into music, and the 
legend tells that on clear mornings when the 
sea is transparent, the cathedral in the en- 
gulfed city of Ys, in Brittany, which lies 
slumbering and accursed under the waves 
emerges slowly from the depth of the ocean 
and of the age. The bells ring and the 
chanting priests are heard; then the vision 
disappears again under the indolent ocean. 

Debussy, with the use of these modern 
harmonies which have evolutionized the 
musical art, expresses this beautitul and 
mysterious legend. He makes the bells ring, 
the priests chant, and the waves break the 
edges of harmonies as they break the edges 
ot material reflections any day when a little 
wind stirs the water. 

Although music ought to be appreciated 
from a purely musical standpoint, the pro- 
gram of a piece of music is helpful towards 
appreciation. Many music critics, however, 
think the dignity of this lovely ‘prelude is 
smirched because it definitely illustrates a 
story. 

Twentieth century composers have not 
used these new harmonies from any perverse 
liking of that which is distorted, but because 
they regard this evolutionized harmony as a 
beautiful mass of tone to be used because it 
fits into the scheme just as some touch of 
vivid color may be that something which 
gives a painting its very character and point. 

Scriabin led the wey to still greater pos- 
sibilities in art by combining tone with color. 
At the time of his death, in 1914, he was en- 
gaged in his greatest work which he called 
Mystery. This work was to be a creation 
involving tone, color, and perfume. Un- 
fortunately, it was never completed. 

So the hand of time continues to turn the 
wheel of evolution slowly and surely, guid- 
ing all the fine arts into channels full of 
greater possibilities, and ever forging ahead 
into realms of newer and richer truths. 





Caroline Lowe States Vocal 
Principles 


“Tone production comes first of all,” said 
Caroline Lowe, teacher of singers, in church, 
oratorio, opera and concert. “The voice 
must be easily produced, with control of 
breath and focussed forward at all times,” 


Pastel by Galli 
CAROLINE LOWE 


she continued. “This is the fundamental of 
everything, and will result in producing the 
range without a break in the registers.’ 

“Can you point to definite examples?” she 
was asked. 

“Certainly ; a young woman whose voice 
was apparently ruined because of wrong use 
was told by an eminent throat specialist that 
she ‘would never sing again’; now she sings 
with beautiful tone, German Lieder, arias, 
everything with entire confidence and art- 
istic effect. There is also Lina Abaranell,” 
said Mme. Lowe, “so well known as a leader 
in the operetta world a few years ago; fol- 
lowing a long rest, and finding her voice 
‘acting queer. She is singing beautifully 
again after study under my guidance. Last 
summer she was praised in White Plains, 
and coming engagements will show her re- 
juvenated ability.” 

“Tell me of some church and concert 
singers,” I asked. 

“Hunter Sawyer, tenor, last April won an 


excellent position over many applicants at 
the Washington Heights Christian Science 
Church; he is also singing over radio, and 
winning warm encomiums for his constantly 
improving work. Eleanor Searle, coloratura 
soprano, who gave a fine recital at the Mans- 
field, Ohio, country club last summer, is solo- 
ist at a leading Broadway, New York, 
Lutheran church. Carrick Douglas, bari- 
tone, has sung with the Grenadiers Quartet 
at the Oakland Club, and is now broadcast- 
ing with The Rollickers. Helen Olmsted 
has sung much in public, and I have pupils 
who are leaders in the Middle West and 
Central States. Sylvia Francis, soprano, has 
returned, from a vaudeville engagement ; she 
was in Europe last summer.’ 

“You have Scholarship- winning pupils, too, 
haven't you?” I asked. 

“Yes, indeed. There are Ronald Porte 
man, baritone, who won a scholarship with 
the Little Theater, and Sam Cibulski, tenor, 
who won four years’ scholarship at the In 
stitute of Musical Art. Both of them had 
strong competition.” 

Mme. Lowe has been abroad seven times, 
concentrating on teaching methods, develop 
ing her intuitive sense of correcting wrong 
voice production, learning the shortest way 
to that end. Her early training was as or 
ganist, which of course developed her musi 
cianship; she played at the Pan-American 
Exposition. The combination of organist, 
director and pianist, was followed by becom- 
ing a voice specialist. This has resulted in 
giving her an authority posse -ssed by few 
who merely teach singing. 


Pembroke College Engages the 
Brosas 


Still another college has been added to 
the list of educational institutions that will 
hear the Brosa String Quartet of London 
this season—Pembroke College (in Brown 
University), Providence, R. I. The artists 
will play there on December 1, the day after 
their New York recital at the Town Hall on 
November 30. 


Grace Moore in Kansas City 


This telegram was received on October 13 
by the Metropolitan Musical Bureau from 
Max Bretton, local manager of Kansas City: 

“Thanks to you for Grace Moore. She 
opened our season brilliantly. Her beautiful 
voice, radiant personality, and divine charm 
thrilled a crowded house. It was a rare 
experience and already we are planning for 
her return.” 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 


(As Originated by the late Mrs. 
[Appointed by Mrs, Dunning) 


Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 








Carre Louise Dunning) 





160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon 


A Five Weeks Course of Normal Training in 


The Art of Teaching the Fundamentals of Music 


Completion of the Dunning System prepares a pupil to enter unconditionally the 
FIRST YEAR of B.M. Degree Four Year curriculum required by members of the 
National Association of Schools of Music. 


ENDORSED BY THE WORLD’S LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS 


NORMAL FACULTY AND TEACHERS’ CLASSES 


ALLIE : BARCUS, — College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas; Ambassador Hotel, West-Goethe 
and State, Chicago, Ill 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga.; June, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
July, Atlanta, Ga.; Aug., Houston, Tex. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 103 Eliot Street, Detroit, Mich., June 15. 

— WARREN CARRICK, Dean, 160 East 68th Street, Portland, Oregon, June 8; Chicago, Ill., 

July 24; re * her Los _ New York. 

DORA A. CHA: ox Gates Ave., rooklyn, N. Y.; 76 | ed bee St., New York City. 

ADDA —*, “136 Ave., i 0.; ; Toledo; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Buffalo. yee Calif. 

BEATRICE $. "BIKEL. Kidd Key College, Sherman, Texas, June 1. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla., June 8 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Amarillo Piano Conservatory, 
Colorado Springs, Cnet July 27. Mexico City (in Spanish) 1932. 

ob GRASLE REY, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 

HARRIET BACON MACDO NALD, 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery St., 

Rock, ia 3; 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, College of Music and Arts, Dallas, Texas; Wichita, Kans.; 
10320 Walden Parkway, Chicago. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN P jIPPIN, 3504 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Tex., June 6; 1115 Grant Street, 


Denver, Colorado, July 27. 
ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., June 15; also Jan. and Nov. 


each year. 
VIRGINIA RYAN, 76 East 79th Street, New York City, June 15. 
STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary St., San Antonio, Tex., June 15. 
CAROLINE D. THOMAS, 1220 Lee St., Charleston, West Va., June 8. 
GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 West Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. M., June 1; 
sees arrangement 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 EB. 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla., June 1 and July 15th. 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKLETS 
Address THE SECRETARY, 76 E. 79th Street, New York City 
or the nearest Normal Instructor 
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MUSICAL 


Orchestras Originally 
Attributes of Royal 


Power 
(Continued from page 7) 


Roman music for us—a vestige of which we 
find in Gregorian chant. But, whether the “re 
is any positive proof of this or not, the fact 
remains that Persia, with the strange com- 
plexity of Oriental thought, looked upon 
music as an important art but musicians as 
contemptible. Except for a few troubadours 
and street players who earned a precarious 
existence by entertaining wealthy families 
at the time of any great celebration the only 
musicians were in the employ of the kings. 
It was a life job and was handed down from 
father to son. The reason musicians were 
held in such low esteem was because music 
was forbidden by the religious authorities. 
Musical instruments were considered “inde 
cent,” and no priest or truly religious per- 
son would listen to music. There are many 
different kinds of instruments in Persia, but 
even now where they have strings they must 
be made of silk or other material—never of 
those vulgarly named internal organs of 
animals, because it would be an “impurity” 
punishable by law to touch any parts of 
dead animals. 

Orchestras, called “naquaréh” in Persia 
and “Nat-bét-gah” in India, were consid- 
ered one of the attributes of power of sov- 
ereigns in all of Asia, and court musicians 
were well cared for and protected, so that 
never might they be tempted to pursue any 
other occupation, but that of music. The 
imperial palace at Ispahan had two large, 
open (but covered) galleries called “nakare 
khone” (house of the musical instruments ) 
at an entrance facing the square. In describ- 
ing this place, a French traveller, who made 
a long stay in Persia about three hundred 
years wrote that, at about sunset and 


ago, 


COURIER 


at midnight, “long trumpets and enormous 
cymbals were sounded and made a furious 
noise. 

This same traveller (Chardin) gives a de- 
tailed account of his entertainment at the 
royal palace, and, after describing the mag- 
nificence of the costumes worn, the wealth 
of gold, enamelled, and jewelled plate used, 
he tells that the musicians and dancers 
“occupied places in the center of the lower 
hall, facing the ruler, and kept up their per- 
formance all through the lengthy feast. The 
pontif (or high priest) left the hall as soon 
as the music began, because it would have 
been a sin to listen to it.” Perhaps we would 
have felt the same about it. What impressed 
our traveller most was the silence that 
reigned in the assemblage during those great 
feasts. His comment was that “three Euro- 
peans at a table make more noise than the 
hundred and iifty persons assembled in this 
banquet hall.” 

We are not leaving out musicians of an 
cient Greece and Rome through any over- 
sight, but simply because orchestras were 
established as attributes of sovereign power 
long before their day. 


Steuart Wilson iis January 13 


Steuart Wilson, English tenor, will arrive 
in America on January 13, to begin a short 
season of four weeks the same day in Bos- 
ton. His itinerary includes Boston (3 con- 
certs), New York, Trenton, New Bruns- 
wick, Cambridge, Sackville, Burlington and 
a tour through Pennsylvania. 


Mina Hager to Sing in Havana 

Mina Hager, contralto, will begin her sea- 
son with an appearance with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Havana and a recital in 
that city. This is Miss Hager’s debut in 
Cuba. She is to sing Carpenter’s Water 
Colors with the orchestra—the Cuban prem- 
iere of this song. 
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Rock Ferris Postpones Return 


Rock Ferris, pianist, has postponed his re- 
turn to the United States in order to fulfill 
re-engagements in South America, where he 
has become well-established, and “confirmed 


ROCK FERRIS 


the unsurpassable impression which he made 
n his first concert (El Siaro, Buenos Aires). 
These South American engagements, which 
extend to the provinces as well as the lead- 
ing cities, follow a tour of Southern France 
and Spain. Barcelona, Malaga, Nice, and 
Madrid referred to him as a “positive 
power,” and described him as “young, of a 
virtuosity which does not make its appear- 
ance except when necessary, a sonority by 
turns full and of an extreme fluidity.” 
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BOOKS 


Keyboard Harmony for Juniors, by Eliza- 
beth Gest. 

Miss Gest has prepared this book in an 
exemplary manner. The chapters are short; 
each one presents in so far as is possible one 
fact and one fact only; and there are ques- 
tions for the teacher to ask the pupil the re- 
plies to which will serve to show clearly 
whether or not the matter is understood. 

The work begins with scale structure, then 
shows how simple chords are derived and 
how they are related to the scale. Positions 
and inversions of triads are taught in such 
a way that no confusion can possibly arise 
as to the meaning and application of those 
contradictory terms. Rhythm and melodic 
form are first represented with chords only 
(without the use of passing notes), thereby 
illustrating simplicity of musical expression. 
The exercises for the most part carry out 
that easy plan of phrase and rhythm; in 
other words, the examples are made to look 
— sound like brief bits of real music. 

Cadences naturallv follow and add to the 
melodic and rhythmic significance of the 
lessons. Then familiar tunes are introduced 
as rhythm exercises, illustrating the relation- 
ship between melody-rhythm and accom- 
panying rhythm, various forms of broken 
chords being here introduced. 

Resolutions, minor keys, left-hand accom- 
paniments and other matter serve to bring 
the book to a conclusion. 

It is an important contribution to the lit- 
erature of musical instruction because it 
maintains throughout, its elementary char- 
acter. Hardly a superfluous word is said 
and no complication of any sort prevents the 
youthful learner from grasping the contents 
thoroughly. A real book for beginners. 


FOR VOICE 
REVIEWED BY WALTER GOLDE 
SONGS 

The Bell Buoy, by David Guion. 

Written to a wonderful lyric by Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse, it maintains a consistent at- 
mosphere through the use of appropriate fig- 
ure in the accompaniment. Though its range 
is neither wide nor particularly high, the 
tessitura calls for a high lyric voice. (Carl 
Fischer ) 

Wild Geese, by David Guion. 

Again a fine example of the work of an 
experienced composer who knows how to 
entrust the mood to the vocal line and the 
descriptive element to the accompaniment. 
Set to a lyric by Grace Noll Crowell, it 
should be effective on the concert platform 
for a high voice. (Carl Fischer) 

Star of Love (Estrella de Amor) 

Vocal arrangement of the famous Albeniz 
tango, with Spanish lyric by Julian Oliver 
and an English version by Alice Mattullath. 

(Carl Fischer) 
Mississippi Lament, by William Wirges. 

Written in a glorified popular vein; very 
effective darky song. (Carl Fischer) 


November, by Harry Van Dyke. 

Ploddin’ Home, by Ted Fiorito. 
(Carl Fischer) 

The Birds, by Arthur Fagge. 

The Victor, by Wilfred Sanderson. 

Another fine vocal line from the experi- 
enced pen of this prolific writer and a suit- 
able addition to the repertoire of contralto 
or bass. (Boosey) 

Smilin’ Kitty O’Day, by Ernest Torrence. 
What an Irishman Means by “Machree,” 
by Ernest Torrence. 

These two numbers are the best Irish 
songs that have appeared in many a day. 
As their titles imply, they contain a touch 
of characteristic mirth, and should form a 
charming medium of expression for an artist 
appreciative of the true worth of these racial 
traits. (Boosey) 

I Heard a Lady Sigh, by Harden Church. 

Charmingly written in the = of Pur- 
cell’s “Passing By.” (Boosey 
A Vagabond of the Sea, et xeorge Bar- 

ker. 

Soft Are Your Arms, by Gustav Klemm. 

’Tis April in My Garden, by Evelyn Baly. 
(Boosey ) 

If I Might Love You, by Landon Ronald. 
(Enoch) 

SACRED SONGS 

The Hour of Calvary, by Geoffrey O'Hara. 
(J. Fischer) 

The Lord Is in His Holy Temple, by Isa- 
bel Higdon (Boosey) 

I Will Magnify Thee, by Vernon Eville. 
(Boosey) 

The Sermon on the Mount, by 
Besly. (Boosey) 

Awake, Psaltery and Harp, by 
Browning Fairlie. (Boosey) 

My Creed, by Miriam Lois Fisher. 


Ira B. Wilson. 


Maurice 
Mabel 
(Lor- 


enz) 

Above the Silent Hills, by 
(Lorenz) 

Into the Woods my Master Went, by 
Carrie B. Adams. (Lorenz) 

My Soul Longeth for Thee, by H. W. 
Petrie. (Lorenz) 

Seek the King, by 

A Christmas trio for 
baritone. 

CHORAL MUSIC (Sacred) 

Noel, a Christmas Anthem for four-part 
chorus for mixed voices, by Foster 
Krake. 

Begins with an atmospheric mezza voce 
for three-part women’s voices, gradually 
adding tenor and bass in gathering dynamic 
momentum, turns to a well organized fugato 
which comes to a fine climax and ends in a 
stirring fortissimo. This work should prove 
a valuable addition to church choir Christ- 
mas repertoire. (Carl Fisher) 

Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem, by J. H. 
Maunder. (Summy) 

Anthem for Harvest, for mixed voices. 


Wildermere. 
tenor and 


Henry 
soprano, 


tata for mixed voices, by | 
ser. (Lorenz) 
The Music of Bethlehem, by Fred B. 
ton. ((Lorenz) 
Christmas Cantata for mixed voices. 


CHORAL MUSIC (Secular) 


Fairy Tale, based on “Marchen,” by 
Konzak, by Charles J. Roberts, 


Carl 
and 


written for two-part chorus, soprano 
and alto (Carl Fischer School Cho- 
ruses). 

Father of Liberty, by Charles J. Roberts, 
Song or Unison Chorus for treble 
voices; also written for band. (Carl 
Fischer School Choruses.) 

When the Last Sea Is Sailed, by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach. Op. 127. Song for 
Male Voices, poem by John Mase- 
field. (Schmidt) 

The Dawn of World Peace, by R. S. 
Stoughton. Song for mixed voices. 
(Schmidt) 
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Baden-Baden Happy to Have Carl 
Flesch 


Baden-Baden, once the most fashionable 
resort in Europe, has regained a good deal 
of its old social importance after the war. 
But this is not because English peers, Rus- 
sian grand dukes and American millionaires 
pursue their sporting habits while taking 
curative waters on the side, but because 
Baden-Baden with its parks and its idyllic 
surroundings has become a favorite habitat 
of musicians and musicians in the making. 

This is largely due to the initiative of two 
eminent artists and teachers, Prof. Carl 
Flesch and Prof. Carl Friedberg. They 


October 


CARL FLESCH 


have played many times with American lead- 
ing orchestras ; each has taught master 
classes there in leading educational institu- 
tions. When Carl Flesch a few years ago 
decided on the comparative seclusion of 
3aden-Baden he had behind him a record of 
artistic activity and had achieved a reputa 
tion as a pedagogue in Europe and America. 
He had laid the foundation of a true “school” 
in the classic sense, a tradition in which a 
new generation of artists had begun to grow. 

Some of these young artists are appear 
ing on the concert platforms of the world; 
some, like Alma Moodie and Stefan Frenkel, 
are more highly rated in Europe than all 
but a few of their contemporaries. Others 
occupy leading positions in the great or- 
chestras; hardly a metropolis where some 
Flesch pupil has not won a place of esteem. 

When Flesh decided to make his home in 
Baden-Baden and concentrate his activities 
there for half of his time, he did so with the 
conviction that those pupils who are worth 
teaching would follow him to his retreat. 
Flesch is not interested in pupils that are 
not serious, and the multitude that clamor 
for lessons with a master for the sake of the 
“kudos” are thus more easily kept away. 

His expectations have proved more than 
true. Baden-Baden every summer is now 
invaded by a large number of violinists— 
students, disciples, artists—who go to drink 
at the fountain-head. The town has become, 
in the words of its leading newspaper, a 
“secret army camp of music.” These stu- 
dents come from all parts of the world; 
they occupy whole houses; their playing 
emerges from wide-flung windows of sun- 
lit streets, and passers-by stop stealthily to 
snatch a fragment of a concert without pay- 
ing for it. For many of these students are 
concert-givers “brushing up” for the season 
to come. 

Some of them are heard in public, too, and 
so become heroes to the Baden-Badeners. 
Every autumn there is a chamber music 
festival and this year, for instance, two new 
Flesch products, Roman Totenberg and 
Arigo Peliccia, are participants. Totenberg 
made his public debut in Baden-Baden re- 
cently with success. The event of the season, 
by the way, is the appearance of the famous 
trio, composed of Flesch, Piatagorsky, the 
cellist, and Carl Friedberg, pianist. 

No group of students could be more en- 
thusiastic, none speak of its teacher with 
more fanatical loyalty and affection than 
Flesch’s. His technical work, The Art of 
Violin Playing, is their gospel, as it has be- 
come the gospel of violinists the world over. 
In it Flesch reveals the secrets of violin 
technic, based not on theory but on the prac- 
tical experience of a generation on the con- 
cert stage. 

Baden-Baden is proud of its new musicz al 
importance and its new distinguished res 
dent. Even though he spends the eintes 

months in Berlin, they realize that Baden- 
Baden is his real home. K, P. 


John Charles ' poate to Sing 
Scarpia 
Among the roles which 
Thomas will sing with the 
Grand Opera Company during the 
season is that of Scarpia. The baritone 


John Charles 

Philadelphia 
1931-32 
will 
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appear in this part for the first time in 
America when Tosca is presented by the 
company on January 7. This highly dra- 
matic operatic character has been chiefly 
associated with Scotti of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


cette ‘bie phony 
Starts Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Pennsylvania 
Symphony Orchestra, which was organized 
last season on a co- operative basis to give 
employment to musicians and to give Phila- 
delphians, who were unable to attend the 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts, an oppor- 
tunity to hear the finest in the orchestral 
repertory—opened its second season auspi- 
ciously on October 11 in the Scottish Rite 
Temple. 

The orchestra is fortunate in having for 
its conductor, Dr. Henry Hadley, who was 
received with applause upon every appear- 
ance. Dr. Hadley evidently has the fullest 
confidence and co-operation of each member 
of the orchestra, and as a result he is able 
to gain fine ensemble work with relatively 
few rehearsals. 

This program held one world-premiere, in 
the performance of an orchestral arrange 
ment of the prelude and fugue of Bach’s 
sonata in G minor for violin unaccompanied 
Andre Polah, violinist and conductor of the 
Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, was the one 
who made this fine arrangement and was 
present to hear it. Dr. Hadley called him to 
the stage at the close of the number and he 
received enthusiastic applause from the large 
audience. 

Another number of almost equal interest 
was Karl McKinley’s American rhapsody, 
Masquerade, which has been given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Ossip Gabril 
owitsch. Dr. Hadley gave it a splendid 
reading. 

Dr. Hadley interpreted the ever-pepular 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony in the classical 
way. The cello section of the orchestra was 
particularly fine, and some excellent work 
was done by the flute section. 

Les Preludes by Liszt was the other num- 
ber, beautifully read and played. 

The orchestra shows a marked improve 
ment over its work of last season, no doubt 
due to the conducting of Dr. Hadley, and 
his position as definite conductor of the or 
ganization, instead of a variety of conductors, 
as was the case last year. The orchestra is 
composed of fine musicians and should fill a 
need of a medium priced scale of tickets for 
the best orchestral music. The audience 
manifested a real appreciation of this excel- 
lent program. 

There will be ten concerts in Philadelphia 
in the regular series this season, with some 
out of town engagements as well. 


M. M 


To Sponsor Young People’s 
Concerts 

series of concerts for children, spon 
last season by the Walden School, 
will continue this season at the Barbizon 
Plaza Concert Hall and will be known a 
Intimate Concerts for Young People. Al 
though the concerts are specifically planned 
for children, the appeal to other young people 
was so great that it has seemed desirable 
to make this change. 

The first concert will be given on Satur- 
day morning, November 14, by the Old 
World Trio of Ancient Instruments. This 
ensemble appeared last season on this series 
and were so enthusiastically received by the 
children that there was a general demand 
for a re-engagement. 

On March 12, John Goss and the London 
Singers will give a special young people’ 
program. The artists for the remainin 
dates, January 16, February 13 and April 2, 
will be announced. These dates do not con 
flict with other Saturday morning concerts 
for children. 


The 
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Active Season for Patricia 
O’Connell 


Patricia O’Connell will sing the role of the 
Duchess in L ortzing’s The Poacher given for 
the first time in English by the New York 
Opera Comique in Brooklyn on November 
14. Miss O’Connell was _ heard previ- 
ously at Town Hall on October 18. Later 
this season she will appear with the opera 
company in first performances of Ernest 
Carter’s The Blonde Donna and Offenbach’s 
La Vie Parisienne. 


Rogers Pupil Made Director of 
Music 


Jane Crawford, soprano, a 
Francis Rogers, has secured the position of 
director of music in the high school at Tow 
Md. She will have about 500 pupils un 
der her supervision, and will be in charge of 
glee club and orchestral activities outside 
the regular curriculum. 
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NEw PHONOGRAPH DISCS 


Brunswick Adds Beethoven’s Pastorale to a List of Exceptional 
Records From the Nine Symphonies—Vincent d’Indy Finds 
Phonographical Representation—Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 3 of Bach Magnificently Played by Furtwangler— 
Overture by Méhul Resurrected — Fantasia From 
Metropolitan’s Novelty, Schwanda—Other Discs 
By RICHARD GILBERT 
Letters and Questions should be addressed to The Phonograph Editor 


Only the other day while reading that re- 
markable book, Le Phonograph, by two pro- 
ficient French musicologists, André Coeuroy 
and G. Clarence, I came across the remark 
that not long ago Vincent d’Indy had dis- 
tinguished himself by casting an anathema 
against the phonograph. He declared, ac- 
cording to the authorities mentioned above, 
that “the machine was without soul and dig- 
nity and only for a ‘majorité de snobs idiots.’ 
To which,” suggest the authors, “one may 
reply maliciously that this same Vincent 
d’Indy had formerly made a recording, one 
of the first, of two of his pieces.” 

Knowing so well the shortcomings of pre- 
electrical recording and reproduction one can 
hold little against this derogatory opinion of 
César Franck’s most brilliant pupil. Assur- 
edly M. d’Indy has since revised if not com 
pletely altered his beliefs. He remains, nev- 
ertheless, the only great living French com- 
poser who has not turned to the advanced 
recording medium for self-expression in 
readings of his own works. He is repre- 
sented, for the present, by two recordings of 
the Introduction to Act 1 of his opera Fer- 
vaal, hardly significant music, and the Finale 
of the Symphony for Orchestra and Piano 
on a French Mountain Air. This last work, 
recently issued by Brunswick, is not d’Indy 
at his greatest but it is a notable addition 
to the mass of modern French music which is 
being recorded nowadays. I wish d’Indy 
would pick up a baton and give us his 
own interpretation of the Istar variations. 

Jeanne-Marie Darré, pianist, and the La- 
moureux Orchestra, Paris, under the direc- 
tion of Albert Wolff, give a remarkably 
puissant rendering of this fragment from 
op. 25. And the recording, especially of the 
is equally attractive. More properly 
known as the Symphonie Céventole—which 
title divulges more as to the locale of its 
inspiration—the work in this recorded edi- 
tion will do much by way of familiarizing 
listeners with Vincent d’Indy’s music. How- 
ever, it should be borne in mind that it is 
an early work and not characteristic of the 
composer’s best. The number of the Bruns- 
is 90176 
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miano, 


wick disc 
* 
Beethoven have found ade- 
instances, overwhelming 
record catalogues. A 
sonatas for violin and 
piano, cello and piano, and piano are recorded 
by a long list of instrumental celebrities. 
The trios are not so well represented but 
each of the fourteen string quartets, with 
the Grosse Fugue thrown in to boot, are 
available on discs. There are two record- 
ings of the Septet. op. 20, and one of the 
so-called Street Song Trio (for clarinet, 
cello and piano) op. 11. The Concerto in 
D Maior, op. 61, has been reregistered by 
Kreisler and the third, fourth and fifth 
piano concerti may be had in album form 
Recording of the overtures are plenteous and 
the discs comprising the Missa Solemnis are 
one of the glories of phonography. All of the 
symphonies, even to one describing Welling- 
ton’s Victory at Victoria, are enshrined in 
Victor, Brunswick, Columbia, His Master’s 
Voice, Odeon, Parlophone and Polydor al- 
bums. It would cost a pretty sum of money 
to have every work recorded (with no du- 
plications) in one’s disc library. But what a 
priceless collection to acquire 

* * * 


The works of 
quate—in some 
representation in the 
great number of the 


The Symphony No. 6 (Pastorale) in F 
Major, op. 68, is published by Brunswick, 
Polydor recording, in a version 
which, from every critical angle, I am posi- 
tive is the best. Of the others only one 
takes on anything approaching the value 
of this sensitive reading by Hans Pfitzner 
with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra. I 
refer to the His Master’s Voice set of the 
Pastorale played by the late Franz Schalk 
and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The historical reasons for this exception are 
Schalk made a better recording, 
when he conducted the registra- 
tion of the Fifth. Pfitzner’s more recent 
Pastorale publication is most skilfully 
achieved both as to interpretive ability and 
acoustical resemblance. We are led through 
an excursion to the country which is leis- 
urely conducted, delightfully rural in aspect 
and restrained by a delicious naivete such as 
I am certain Beethoven, the nature lover, 
intended. Album No. 26 is a well-chosen 
addition to the list of Beethoven symphony 
recordings that is gradually becoming the 
piéce de résistance of the Brunswick cata- 
logue 


irom a 


»bvious 
incidentally, 


3ut for virtuosity of a rare order you 
must hear Wilhelm Furtwangler’s (with the 
Serlin Philharmonic Orchestra) conducting 
of the Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G 
Major by J. S. Bach. The records (90161 
and 90162) form a welcome successor to 
the concerti already recorded: No. 2, played 
by Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, and No. 6, by a symphony orchestra 
under the direction of Sir Henry Wood. 
Such resonant string tone and verve of or- 
chestral movement are seldom met with, 
even in the concert hall. Afforded the ad- 
vantages of a first rate string section and 
some superlative microphone business, Furt- 
wangler has turned out two master discs. 

7 ” * 


Brunswick 
A museum piece is exactly what the over- 

ture to Le Jeune Henri, by Méhul (1763- 
1817, in case you forget) can be called. Yet, 
withal, an interesting one. For in this over 
ture to a forgotten opera there figures an in- 
strument which, except in European mili 
tary bands, is totally in disuse. Méhul was, 
perhaps, the first composer to make use, in 
the orchestra, of the Cor de Chasse or hunt- 
ing horn, a simple harmonic horn in D with 
out pistons or crooks. The music of the 
overture itself suggests to an extent the in- 
fluence of Gluck. Albert Wolff, conducting 
the Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris, interprets 
the piece in a classic manner, the reproduc- 
tion is fullvolumed and notable for its clar- 
ity. The quaint fanfare by the hunting 
horns produces a picturesque and colorful 
effect; it is first introduced beyond the cen 
ter of the record on side one and, again, at 
the beginning of part two. Here the full 
orchestra, later the strings, take up the well 
known tune and much is made of it before 
the finish. No. 90195. 

* * x 

Weinberger’s Svanda Dudak or Schwanda. 

der Dudelsackpfeifer or, as ultimately it will 
be known when the Metropolitan Opera 
Company produces it for the first time in 
America, November 7, Schwanda, the Bag 
pipe Player, has already found some repre- 
sentation in the phonograph disc repertory. 
Several recordings of instrumental excerpts 
have been published in Europe, the Polydor 
contribution finds its American release under 
the Brunswick label (No. 90196). The 
Opera Orchestra, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 
under the direction of Alois Melchior, gives 
practically the same orchestral fantasia as 
that introduced here at a stadium concert in 
1930: Introduction, Polka, Furiante, Ballad 
Polka, Song of Dorotka, Entrance of 
Schwanda, Interlude to Finale and Finale 
The reproduction of the record has a few 
dull spots where the music becomes slightly 
blurred. This is a timely release and will 
be welcomed by many who contemplate 
Schwanda’s piping at the Metropolitan this 
season. 

* * & 


_ A vocal record which is really significant 
is that of Schubert's Am Meer (from 
Schwanenvesang) and An die Musik, both 
sung by Heinrich Schlusnus. The quality of 
this baritone’s singing is too well known for 
comment. It is sufficient to say that his voice 
registers perfectly as does also the piano 
accompaniment by Franz Rupp. Disc No 
85004, the latest addition to the growing list 
of Schlusnus recordings released by Bruns- 
wick, is of the first order. 

* * * 

Victor 

Admirers of Elisabeth Rethberg, Beni 
amino Gigli and Tito Schipa will be pleased 
to know of excellent recordings, recently is 
sued, by each of these operatic luminaries. 

I had looked for Maria Jeritza to record 
at least one aria from her success of last 
season, von Suppe’s Boccaccio. Yet Victor 
disc No. 7415 displays Mme. Rethberg’s 
singing of Hab’ Ich nur Deine Liebe from 
Act I of that — operetta. This is 
coupled with a Csardas from Act II of 
Johann Strauss’s generally appealing Die 
Fledermaus. Both excerpts are sung in a 
manner beyond cavil. The tone of the ac- 
companying orchestra, an anonymous en- 
semble much too light, is harsh at times 
and supplies an inadequate background: a 
fault too common with operatic recording 
in this country. 

Gigli’s disc (No. 7400), the familiar and 
rather tiresome Musica Proibita (Gastaldon) 
backed by Mamma Mia, Che Vo Sapé (F. 
Russo-Emmanuel Nutile) should find a 
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PAY OF GERMAN 
MUSICIANS 


(From the New York Times) 

The latest German governmental 
regulations fixing the salaries of oper- 
atic officials, singers, conductors and 
orchestral players have just been made 
public. According to these, it tran- 
spires that Generalintendant Heinz 
Tietjen will draw 40,000 marks (about 
$10,000) a year. Conductors Blech, 
Kleiber and Klemperer can earn at 
the highest 30,000 marks (about 
$7,500) annually, while the compensa- 
tion of opera singers holding contracts 
of yearly duration cannot exceed 27,- 
000 marks (about $6,750). Artists 
earn for guest appearances only 650 
marks an evening. The yearly re- 
muneration for concertmasters 
amounts to 7,500 marks (about 


i 


$1 8/5) 











great reception among his Italian following. 
The record of Gastaldon’s best seller will not 
achieve the great circulation accorded the 
printed music, I have no hesitancy in pre- 
dicting. We get a lot of this sort of thing 
over the air nowadays but, naturally, it is 
good to think of poste rity. 

Ninna-Nanna (Benelli) and  Gitana 
(Longas) by Schipa, recorded in Europe. 
has a splendid orchestral accompaniment 
which imparts considerable color to these 
popular melodies. The pieces are sung su 
perbly. 


Season Opens at Curtis Institute 


Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, 
opened its eighth season upon the return of 
its director, Josef Hofmann, from Camden, 
Me. Artist-students of the Institute will par- 
ticipate in the annual series of twenty radio 
concerts over the Columbia system, and 
concerts before music clubs, colleges and uni- 
versities. The Curtis Symphony Orchestra, 
to be heard this year for the first time 
under Fritz Reiner, will give a concert in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, in addition to its 
Philadelphia appearances. Five concerts of 
chamber music are scheduled for the Penn- 
sylvania Museum under the direction of Dr. 
Louis Bailly. 

Summer activities of students of the Insti- 
tute were only slightly less intensive than the 
winter schedule. Mr. Hofmann had with 
him at Camden Shura Cherkassky, Nadio 
Reisenberg, Joseph Levine, and William 
Harms. Concerts were given in Camden 
and Rockport by Alice Chalifoux, harpists ; 
Paceli Diamond, soprano; James Bloom, 
violinist; Irene Singer, soprano; and Ethel 
Stark, violinist The Swastika Quartet 
gave four concerts in Maine; at Sorrento, 
Seal Harbor, and two at Hancock Point. 

At Chautauqua Horatio Connell had a 
group of students who participated in the 
opera season of the Chautauqua Opera Asso- 
ciation, Albert Stoessel, conductor. Walter 
Vassar, baritone, appeared in two perform 
ances of Pagliacci, and Alfred de Long in 
Carmen. Concerts in Chautauqua and 
Jamestown were given by these two singers 
together with Eugene Ramey and Clarence 
Reinert. 


Congress Meets 

The Piano Teachers’ Congress of New 
York held its first session of the 1931-32 
season with a regular meeting on October 1 
at the Carl Fischer Auditorium, New York 


Piano Teachers’ 








CELEBRATES TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF SERVICE 


JOHN BLAND 
master of Calvary Choir, New York City, 
who celebrated his twenty-fifth year of ser- 
vice on October 18. 


MUSICAL 


City. Dr. Henry Hadley, guest speaker, 
outlined the history and progress of the 
Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. 
Elby, a member of the association, presented 
her method of interesting parents in music 
through courses in music appreciation. A 
gavel, made from wood grown on the prop- 
erty of the MacDowell colony in Peterboro, 
N. H., was presented to the Congress by 
Mrs. Howard C. Brundage on behalf of 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell. 

Officers for the coming year are: Jennie 
3uchwald, president; Mrs. Howard C. 
Brundage, vice- president ; Julia H. Dobler, 
treasurer; Mrs. Robert H. Allen, recording 
secretary, and Mary Evans Huber, corre- 
sponding secretary. 


Liszt Violin Rienesdls Discovered 
by Hubay 

Buparest.—A Hungarian Rhapsody for 

violin and piano, by Franz Liszt, has been 

accidentally discovered by Jen6 Hubay, the 

Hungarian violin master. It was composed 
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in 1864 but its existence had been completely 
forgotten. Hubhay has orchestrated the piano 
part and has arranged the work for con- 
cert performance. He dedicated his trans- 
cription to Jcsef Szigeti, as the leading 
Hungarian violinist of today. 

The work is really a paraphrase of the 
song, The Three Gypsies, and in form and 
style is similar to Liszt’s piano rhapsodies. 
The composer uses a number of original 
Hungarian themes and the result is colorful. 


Chenkin to ponies New Songs 


Victor Chenkin, Russian singing actor, will 
include several new Polish and Spanish 
character songs in his first recital of the 
season, November 1, at the Guild Theater, 
New York. These new songs were added 
to Mr. Chenkin’s repertory during his stay 
in Europe this summer. In Poland he trav- 
eled among the country folk for three 
months, studying their costumes, habits and 
tri aditional songs. He selected the Mazur 
for his impersonations—that section of Pol- 
and in which the Mazurka originated. Both 
for the Polish and Spanish groups Mr 
Chenkin has new costumes made by a 
famous Paris designer. Chenkin has also 
added to his Russian repertory. 

He is scheduled to make two other New 
York appearances—December 27 and Janu 
ary 3—and will go on tour as far as the 
Pacific Coast. 


Roth Quartet Comes Next. Month 


The Roth String Quartet appears this 
month in Budapest, Hamburg and Moscow. 
After the Moscow concert the ensemble sails 
for America, opening its tour here in Al- 
bany. The quartet will play in Town Hall, 
New York, November 11, the program in- 
cluding music by Boccherini, Brahms and 
Beethoven. 


A Pictorial Singer 
Florine McKinney, pupil of Eva Brown 
(Fort Worth, Tex.), has signed a contract 
with Paramount for musical pictures. 
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Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra 
to Offer Interesting Novelties 


Conductor Karl Wecker to Open Season November 6— 
Personnel Increased and Well Known Soloists Engaged 


Rapws, Micu.—The 1931 greater part of the programs, however, will 
the Grand Rapids Symphony I be built from the requests of the audience in 
conducted by arl Wecker wil accordance with the orchestra’s usual policy. 

he first pa meerts on N« The Grand Rapids Junior Association of 
which Sidney B. Coates is 
nducted the Symphony’s season 
under the general chairmanship 
Dr. Clare K. Madden. 


Commerce, ol 
president, c 
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La Forge and Berumen Start 
Season 
Berumen New 
v Frank La Forge, af 
1 in the Maine woods, has resumed 
ng with the assistance of Harring 
Hoesen, baritone. Ernesto Bertimen 
spent his vacation among the Thousand 
back in New York teaching a 
¢ ot pianists 
Mr. La Forge is faced with a heavy 
hedule of teaching in addition to many 
On October 15 Mr. La Forge ac 
panied Richard Crooks, tenor, at Bridge- 
Conn., and on October 18 Mr. La 
vas again at the piano for Mr. 
in New York October 19 Mr. 
prolonged tour dur- 
assisted by Phil Evans, 
Ernesto Beru 
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station WABC and continue each Thursday 
at 3:00 P. M. These concerts will present 
artist-pupils of Frank La Forge and Ernesto 
3erumen. Emma Otero, soprano, Harold 
Harold Haugh, tenor, Harrington van Hoe- 
sen, baritone, and others will be heard on the 
first program. 


Huhn Announces Choral Concerts 

Bruno Huhn, teacher of singing, an 
nounces concerts during the season of the 
organizations of which he is conductor. The 
New York Banks Glee Club (seventy male 
voices) is to give concerts in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, January 13 and April 13, 1932 
The Brooklyn Diocesan Choristers Associa 
tion (100 men and boys) will sing in Brook 
lyn Academy Opera House, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
January 21. The first part of the program 
will of compositions by Bach, Vit 


consist 


BRUNO HUHN 


toria and Orlando di Lasso; the second part, 
Rossini, Granville Bantock, Mendelssohn, 
Edward German, Peter Lutkin and Geoffrey 
O'Hara. The Choral Society, East Hamp 
ton, L. I. (seventy mixed voices), will re 
sume rehearsals late this winter for an ap 
pearance in the spring in the Guild Hall at 
Kast Hampton 

Mr. Huhn will give a concert for the 
members of the American Women’s Asso 
ciation at the New York club house, Novem 
ber 24, the assisting artists being Frederick 
Gummick and Henry Moeller, tenors, Frank 
Cuthbert, baritone, and Herbert Gould, bass 
Mr. Huhn is making occasional appearances 
in concerts of his own compositions, and con 
tinues his class in voice training and coach 
ing 


Cornish School Notes 


The Cornish School of Seattle, Wash., 
has entered its seventeenth winter session, 
ind on October 16 opened the 1931-32 Three 
Arts Series in the Cornish Theatre. For 
several seasons past, the Three Arts Series 
has been a feature of Seattle’s winter sea 
on. Every Friday evening a program of 
one of the three arts—drama, music, dance 
is presented in the Cornish Theater, fol- 
lowed by an informal reception at which 
members of music and art circles are to be 
found and where visitors to Seattle are in 
variably introduced 

The was inaugurated with a two 
piano concert by Berthe Poncy Jacobson and 
Myron Jacobson. These artists are known 
throughout the Northwest for their artistic 
programs; their program on this occasion 
included two numbers heard in the West 
for the first time: Debussy’s In Black and 
White and Duettino Concertante by Busoni. 
The Cornish Players, under the direction of 
Jean Mercier, will open their season with 
Phillip Barry’s comedy, Paris Bound. It 
will four performances. 

Gertrude Weinzirl will be 


series 


have 
seen in dance 
November; Maude Conly 
Hopper, Soprano, is to appear in recital; 
the Cornish Trio, ensemble programs, the 
Cornish Orchestra, and a Christmas play are 
being planned, as attractions for the next 
three 
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months 


New York Philharmonic Directors 
Listed 
The New York 
Society has ant 
for the 
Mackay, 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
ounced its board of directors 
season as follows: Clarence 
n: Harry Harkness Flagler 
president: Frederic A. Juilliard, Otto H. 
Kahn, Marshall Field, Paul D. Cravath, 
Henry Seligman, vice-presidents; Charles 
Triller. treasurer; Richard W. G. Welling, 
secretary Arthur Judson, executive secre- 
members of the board—Mrs. Vincent 
Nicholas Murray Butler, John W. 
Davis. Norman H. Davis, Anselme Fortier, 
Alfred Wallenstein, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
Frank L. Polk, Walter W. Price. Edwin T 
Rice. Elihu Root, Charles H. Sabin, Nelson 
S. Spencer, Henry W. Taft, Maurice Van 


current 


cha‘rma 


tfarv; 
Astor, 


October’ 24; 1937 
Praag, Harry R. Baltz, Hans Lange, and 
Felix M. Warburg. 


European Operatic Debuts 
Guaranteed 

\n interesting announcement is made by 
Maestro A. Buzzi-Peccia on his return from 
a summer spent in Europe to the effect that 
due to special and exclusive agreements 
entered into between reliable principal opera 
managements in Europe, he is in a position 
to guarantee operatic appearances in opera 
houses in Eurepe, based on premises, condi- 
tions and safeguards known to the appli- 
cant in advance. 

Young artists desiring an operatic career 
will find in the plan an excellent opportunity 
to secure a debut in one or several of the 
best opera houses in Europe under reliable 
auspices and with the advantages of care 
fully planned conditions and preparations. 
All elements of uncertainty, deception and 
trickery are thus eliminated. 

Applicants are to be examined, approved 
and accepted by Maestro Buzzi-Peccia in 
New York, and if approved an agreement is 
signed which will bear the signature of the 
management, will name place and date of 
debut, with no further consent or approval 
from agents, nanagement or conductor nec 
essary. When the applicant arrives at his 
destination he will have the assistance of 
the stage manager for the necessary stage 
training, a sufficient number of rehearsals 
and costumes will be supplied and the man- 
agement and the press will help to promote 
the young artist. In this way there is no 
financial risk. If the debut is a success fur- 
ther appearances in addition to those stipu 
lated in the contract may be arranged. 

Information regarding the agreement will 
be supplied by Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, who 
will grant interviews by appointment. 


Another Illinois Date for Goldsand 

The Community Concert Course in 
Springfield, Ill., will present the Viennese 
pianist, Robert Goldsand, in recital on De- 
cember 8 at the Elks Club Auditorium. 
Another engagement in the same state for 
the artist will be in Freeport on December 4. 
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Pittsburgh Prepares for 
Brilliant Music Season 


PittspurGH, Pa.—Plans thus far consum- 
mated for the music season of 1931-1932 
promise a brilliant concert year. Approxi- 
mately sixty-five events are to be offered as 
entertainment for the loyal followers of 
Euterpe. Additional concerts as yet unlisted 
probably will bring the number of concerts 
tor the entire season to a total of seventy- 
five. 

Granting that the character of program 
makeup and the quality of performance rank 
equally with the popularity, personality, and 
fame of the respective individual artists and 
ensemble groups scheduled to appear here, 
subscribers and patrons of the various 
courses will have reason to congratulate 
themselves for having supported the organi- 
zations that have striven to give this com- 
munity some of the finest attractions ob- 
tainable in the domain of music. 

Art Society List 

3eginning its fifty-eighth year the Art So- 
ciety presents John Charles Thomas, Flor- 
ence Easton, Paul Kochanski, Sigrid One- 
gin, the New York String Quartet. and 
Mischa Levitski. 

ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION CONCERTS 

The Pittsburgh Orchestra Association of- 
fers a treat in presenting the orchestras of 
Detroit, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Boston and 
Chicago, the last named appearing here on 
two separate dates, while the first three or- 
chestras of this group will give each an 
extra afternoon for the children. It is re- 
grettable that the regular Saturday after- 
noon concerts by the visiting orchestras have 
been omitted for this year, for these concerts 
were attended by thousands of high school 
students who were highly appreciative of the 
opportunity to attend these events for the 
small cost of twenty-five cents for each con- 
cert. This arrangement was made possible 
through the efforts of Mrs. Nathaniel Spear 
and Dr. Will Earhart, director of music of 
the Pittsburgh schools. 

May BEEGLE SERIES 

Concert manager May Beegle, always 
attuned to the music pulse of the Steel 
City, offers in her series of nine concerts 
an array of artists of distinction which al- 
though preponderantly vocal should draw 
the attention of concert-goers of even the 

“hard-boiled” genus. The list includes Lily 
Pons, Don Cossack Singers, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Nathan Milstein, Leginska with her 
Boston Women’s Orchestra, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, the Yushny Russian Revue, and Rosa 
Ponselle. 
“YY” Major CONCERTS 

The Y. M. and W. H. A. continues the 
commendable policy of presenting to Pitts- 
burgh audiences for the first time prominent 
artists. The newcomers this year are Rob- 
ert Goldsand, Viennese pianist, and Dino 
Borgioli, Italian tenor. The remainder of 
the roster brings Editha Fleischer, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, two chamber music concerts 
and two performances by the “Y” Choral 
Society under the baton of Harvey B. Gaul. 

PirTSBURGH SYMPHONY 

Entering upon its sixth year the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Society will give five Sun- 
day night concerts at the Mosque, guest con- 
ductors and soloists featuring the perform- 
ances. Eugene Goossens and Bernardino 
Molinari have been engaged for two con- 
certs while another prominent chef d’or- 
chestre will be announced later. Antonio 
Modarelli, native Pittsburgher, will guide 
the destinies of the local orchestra at two 
concerts. His duties as drill master have 
been productive of results. The soloists will 
be Walter Gieseking, Elsa Alsen, Milton 
Lomask, concert master of the orchestra, 
and another as yet unannounced. 

Locat Groups 

Ernest Lunt directs the Mendelssohn 
Choir in three concerts for which are carded 
The Specter’s Bride, The Messiah, and Israel 
in Egypt. 

Lee Hess Barnes, at the helm of the Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus, directs two events. 

The Yost String Quartet offers a Sunday 
afternoon series of four concerts at the Hotel 
Schenley in programs embracing classic and 
modern works. 

The Pittsburgh String Symphonic Ensem- 
ble, conducted by Oscar E. Del Bianco, is 
a new organization that won its spurs last 


MUSICAL 


season and which will give ten concerts in 
Pittsburgh. 

Meager indeed is the opera schedule with 
only three performances in two days, by the 
Chicago Civic Opera, and a solitary per 
formance by the German Opera Company. 

HEINROTH AND KocH ORGAN RECITALS 

Dr. Charles Heinroth’s first organ recital 
of the season marked the beginning of the 
thirty-seventh year of organ recitals in the 
Carnegie Music Hall and the twenty-fifth 
year of his regime. At the Northside Car- 
negie Hall, Dr. Caspar P. Koch, city or- 
ganist, commences his twenty-eighth season, 
the forty-third consecutive year for this hall. 

The Western Pennsylvania Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists held the 
first meeting of the season at the Pennsyl 
vania College for Women, of which Alice 

Goodel is head of the music department 
following the business session. Miss Goodel 
played an organ program that included works 
of Bach, Corelli, Gluck, Handel, Widor, 
Franck, Honegger, and Guilmant. 

R. 1. 


Mary Kiieiads Sediiis Has 
Extensive Repertoire 


The Montclair Times, Montclair, N. J., 
has described Mary Louise Meeker, mezzo 
contralto, as possessing “a voice of rich, 
luscious beauty, with great range and un 


MARY LOUISE MEEKER 

usual flexibility.” The same critic adds, 
‘She is gifted with a gracious and pleasing 
stage presence. Miss Meeker, whose home 
is in New York, is a pupil of Walter S. 
Young. Her repertoire includes operatic 
arias, folk songs of various nations, German 
lieder and old French and English songs, as 
well as songs of the modern French, Eng 
lish and American school. She also spe 
cializes in children’s programs. 

Miss Meeker has been singing over Sta 
tion WOR, and is now broadcasting over 
WABC. She was pane as soloist with the 
Urban Club, Brooklyn, N. Y., October 20. 


Berlin Hears po as Tosca 


Maria Jeritza, who has not sung in Berlin 
since her American debut, recently staged a 
“come-back” in that city at the Staatsoper 
in the role of Tosca. The soprano has 
agreed to sing a series of eight performances 
in Berlin in May, following the close of her 
season at the Metropolitan Opera here. She 
has also accepted an invitation to sing the 
role of Brunnhilde in both Walkure and 
Siegfried at the next Bayreuth Festival, 
which will take place during the summer of 
1933. Mme. Jeritza was due to arrive in 
New York October 23 on the Bremen. 


Bruckner Society Begins Lectures 

The first of a series of lectures sponsored 
by the Bruckner Society of America was 
held Wednesday evening, October 14, at the 
Roerich Museum, 103rd Street and Riverside 
Drive, New York. The American composer, 
James P. Dunn, was the speaker on the 
subject of Anton Bruckner’s Masses. Ex- 
cerpts from the Masses in E and F Minor 
were sung by a double quartet. 
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Chicago 
ROSALIND GROB 

Rosalind Grob, soprano, pupil of Madame 
3erta Gerster-Gardini, has resumed her 
classes at the Cicero Conservatory in Chi 
cago. When she sang recently at the Sher 
man Hotel she received commending press 
criticisms which brought out the fact that 
“she showed clarity in exalted heights as 
well as power, steadiness and clarity of 
tone.” 

Speaking of her own singing and study, 
Miss Grob says in her letter to Mme. Ger 
ster-Gardini: “I have missed your guiding 
hand in. it all; I hope I'll do justice to all 
the time and trouble you gave to my train 
ing, and nothing would make me any hap 
pier than an approving nod from you 


New York City 
IRENE FREIMANN 
Freimann, pianist, has reopened her 
studios with the usual larr¢e en 
pupils. Her thirteen-year-old 
Ruth Gouldon, was soloist re 
cently on the NBC Children’s Hour. Two 
other pupils, Henrietta Cohen and Harold 
Sachs, received silver medals in the recent 
New York Music Week Association’s con- 
test. On October 30 Miss Freimann will 
play Chopin’s nocturne in D flat and Liszt's 
major at Chalif Hall, New 


Irene 
New York 
rollment of 
student, Irene 


Polonaise in E 
York 
ADAMO GREGORETTI 
Mario former assistant secretary to 
Gatti-Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera, 
was engaged for a year and a half in Holly- 
wood with the RKO. This past August he 
sang Amonasro in Aida which was given at 
the stadium. in Cleveland. Mr. Cozzi will 
give a recital on October 29 at the Roerich 
Museum, New York. Miguel Sandoval, 
Gigli’s accompanist, will be the accompanist 
for Mr. Cozzi. On October 3, at the New 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


13-15 East 38th Street 
New York City 


MRS. MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 

Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out private bathrooms, at attractive rentals. 

Several large teaching studios on combina- 
tion lease basis for $40-$60 monthly. 

Reliable, intelligent desk and hall service, 
constituting an important factor to teachers 
depending on accurate telephone messages. 

ation second to none, in heart of city, ac- 
cessible to Grand Central and Pennsylvania 
stations. 

Telephones, BOgardus 4-9337 and 4-8643. 

Piano studios rented by the hour, day or 
week. 

The studio restaurant, under expert Japanese 
management, offers excellent food 
at moderate prices 


Cozzl1, 











SCHOLARSHIP Well known piano 
teacher offers a free scholarship to tal- 
ented serious student. Try-out by appoint- 
ment. Address “H. M ” care of Musi- 
cal Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 





FOR RENT — Unfurnished studio apart- 
ment in the 50’s. Beekman Terrace sec- 
tion. Exclusive private house. Studio, 
connecting with dining-room, 65 feet long. 
Modern kitchen and pantry. Two large 
bedrooms and two baths. Servant’s room 
with bath. Very unusual. References. 
Telephone PLaza 3-2533. 

WELL-KNOWN MUSICAI 
will accept conductorship and 
vise one or two “Symphonic or Choral 
organizations.” Years of Symphonic, Op- 
eratic and Light Opera experience. Apply 
in writing to “G. B. F.,” care of Musical 
Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





DIRECTOR 


super- 


also 





EXPERT SPANISH TEACHER special- 
izes in preparing singers in Spanish rep- 
ertoire For information Se wit 
VAnderbilt 3-4196, or address “E. B. “3 
care of Musical Courier, 113 West s7th 
Street, New York. 








WANTED—A 


condition 


harpsichord in good 
Telephone NEwtown 


9-5330. 














PIANOS FOR RENT 

The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 up. 
MATHUSHEK, 14 East 39th St. (near 
Fifth Ave.), New York. 


MUSICAL 


Yorker Theater, New York, Mr. Gregor- 
etti’s artist-pupils sang Cavalleria Rusticana 
under the direction of Creatore. Santuzza 
was sung by Josephine Paterno, Lola, Lillian 
Marchetto and Alfio, Altredo Chigi. The 
same evening Pagliacci was presented and 
Mr. Chigi sang the role of Silvio. The above 
engagement was obtained through the pres- 
tige which the Theater of Experimental 
Grand Opera has made on its many appear 
ances before the public. Mr. Gregoretti is the 


ADAMO GREGORETTI 


founder, organizer, and director of the or- 
ganization, and was formerly baritone in La 
Scala, Milan, San Carlo, ! Naples, Constanzi, 
Rome and other opera houses of Europe and 
\merica. 

ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 

The Addye Yeargain Hall teacher train- 
ing school tor piano class instruction opened 
the season September 14, and the first meet- 
ing of the Research Forum of New York, 
of which Mrs. Hall is director, held its first 
meeting on Thursday, September 24. The 
subject of the day was That Notation Bug 
bear, which was handled by Mrs. Halli. The 
outstanding feature of the discussion was 
“putting notation in its proper place” by a 
thorough knowledge of its function, its facts 
and its relation to music. 

The climax of the session was a talk by 
Sigmund Spaeth, in which he showed how 
teachers of today were taking the drudgery 
out of music lessons. Dr. Spaeth’s contri- 
bution was a practical summing up of rea- 
sons for the psychology used in the modern 
approaches to the piano. 

The October meeting of the Forum took 
place on the 22d. The speaker was John 
Tasker Howard, author of Our American 
Music. 

ESTELLE LIEBLING 

Colette D’Arville, soprano, has been en 
gaged by the French-Italian Opera Company 
to sing the title role in Carmen in Montclair, 
N. J., on October 31. 

Celia Branz, contralto, was engaged to 
broadcast the part of Sebel in Faust in Mon- 
treal on October 15. 

Merran Reader soprano, sang the role of 
Gioconda with the Alvino Opera Company 
on October 10 at the Bronx Opera House. 
Mary Jane Justice, soprano, has been en- 
gaged for a leading role in the Shubert 
revival of Blossom Time on tour. Aileen 
Clark, coloratura soprano, was one of the 
soloists at the opening of the Waldorf on 
October 1, 

At the opening concert of the 
Club at the new Waldorf-: 
ber 3, the following 
peared: Anne Roselle, 


D’Arville, Amy 


Rubinstein 
Astoria on Octo 
Liebling artists ap- 
James Wolfe, Colette 
Goldsmith and Paul Ca- 
dieux. At the same concert The Lord's 
Prayer was sung by the following Liebling 
singers Hilda Boyd, Helen Drecktrade, 
Helen Eisler, Elizabeth Girard, Ruth Jones, 
Lillian Litman, Anne Meyer, Gertrude Ott, 
Maude Runyan, (soloist) Hortense Sprung, 
Nina Valli and Dorothy Wyth. 

Thelma Goodwyn, soprano, 
scholarship with the New 
Comique for their 1931-32 

Patricia O’Connell, leading soprano of the 
New York Opera Comique, has been re 
engaged for leading roles for their coming 
season. 


Amy 


has 
York 
season. 


won a 
Opera 


Goldsmith, coloratura soprano, is to 
sing at the Hotel Astor on October 26 at 
the Relief Society for the Aged. Beatrice 
Belkin, coloratura soprano, was the soloist 
on September 27, over Station WJZ on the 
hour called Gay Vienna. Miss Belkin sang 
Estelle Liebling’s arrangement of the Blue 
Danube Waltz. 
Amy Goldsmith, coloratura soprano, and 
Maude Runyan, mezzo-soprano, have been 
engaged by the National Broadcasting Com 
pany of Ne W York, tor a period of one year 
Berta Winchell, soprano, is the soloist every 
Sunday morning over Station WMCA for 
the Russian Art Ensemble. Hazel Glen and 
Dixie Nash were engaged on the U. S. In 
dustrial Alcohol Hour to sing on October 12 
and October 19. Aileen Clark sang Miss 
Liebling’s arrangement of the Blue Danube 
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Waltz on October 4 over Station WEAF 
on the Valspar Hour. 

All these are pupils of Estelle 

IAN McINTYRE 

Ian McIntyre, the vocal teacher and spe- 
cialist in voice production, prides himself on 
being an authority in the matter of speech 
defects and their cure. He has written arti- 
cles for magazines on voice production, vocal 
art, vocal anatomy and neuro-psychology. 
Mr. McIntyre says, “The vocal mechanism, 
being extremely delicate, should be cared for 
and in no way injured by faulty instruction,’ 
and his scientific methods seem to find re- 
sponse, for his studio is busy and prosper- 
ous. 


Liebling. 


MARJORIE MEYER 

Marjorie Meyer has announced the open 
ing of her vocal studios in New York, teach- 
ing voice placement and repertory. 

ADA SODER-HUECK 

The Soder-Hueck Studios reopened early 
n September with the usual enrollment of 
artists and students. Among the late ar- 
rivals in the Junior artist class was Florence 
Fuller, contralto, who reported a summer of 
engagements at some of the seashore resorts. 
The Spring Lake News said: “Miss Fuller 
possesses a delightful personality and her 
clear, rich contralto voice bears proof of 
excellent training. She was enthusiastically 
received and her well balanced program 
brought forth round after round of applause. 
She will appear again in the near future in 
a return engagement.” 

Marguerite Van Voorhis, soprano, has re- 
turned from Zanesville, O., to continue her 
studies. She was a prize winner of the re- 
cent radio contest sponsored by the Women’s 
Art Exhibition under Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man’s direction. 

Philadelphia 
MABEL M. PARKER 

Hazel Heffner, pupil of Mabel M. Parker, 
vocal teacher of Philadelphia, has been en- 
gaged to sing with the Allentown, Pa., Sym- 
phony Orchestra, November 8. Jane Knox 
recently gave a fifteen minute recital over 
station WLIT, singing numbers by Don- 
audy, Mendelssohn and Gretchaninoff. “The 
Trio” has been reorganized, with Margaret 
Riehm, first soprano; Olga Swan, second so 
prano; and Hazel Heffner, contralto. 





CLUB NOTES 











The Bohemians 


The Bohemians, New York Musicians’ 
Club, had its first meeting of the season on 
October 12 at the Harvard Club, New York 
City. lt was important in that it registered 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the organization and, incidentally, was 
presided over by the same man, President 
Rubin Goldmark, who occupied the chair in 
the initial gathering a quarter of a century 
ago. The program presented was an ex- 
ceptionally fine performance of Schoenberg’s 
Sextet in D minor, op. 4, and the Sextet of 
Brahms, op. 18, in B flat major, also well 
rendered. The artists participating were: 
William Kroll and Aaron Hrisch, violins; 
Conrad Held and Egon Kornstein, violas, 
and Milton Prinz and Ossip Giskin, cellists. 
Over two hundred musicians were present. 


Texas Gets Music Library 


The library of the Chicago Madrigal Club, 
including about 40,000 copies of music which 
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has been collected during thirty-one years, 
has become the property of the West Texas 
State Teachers’ College. The Chicago Club 
has given 197 concerts, many recent ones by 
radio, under D. A. Clippinger. 

In the library are the madrigals which 
have won the annual prizes offered during 
the past twenty years. 


Bruce Simonds Busy 

The first week in November Bruce 
Simonds and his wife, Rosalind Simonds, 
will be heard in a two-piano recital at River- 
dale, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Simonds also 
play before the Vassar Conference, Novem- 
ber 6, in New Haven. December 12 they 
are scheduled for Mercersburg, Pa., and two 
days later for Farmville, Va. 

Mr. Simonds will give his Boston recital 
on November 14; November 24, his New 
Haven recital; and on December 5, his New 
York recital. He is booked for a series of 
ensemble concerts given by the Yale Music 
School during which he will program the 
Chausson concerto for piano and violin, the 
Brahms Quintet, the d’Indy sonata for piano 
and violin and other chamber numbers. Mr. 
Simonds also appears several times in en- 
semble at private musicales given by Mrs. 
Howland in New Haven. Other engage- 
ments include recitals at Natick, Mass., and 
Westover School, asian Conn. 


Waterloo Civic Music Association 


Hears Ganz 


Rudolph Ganz, pianist and conductor, in- 
augurated the season of the Waterloo, Ia., 
Civic Music Association on October 6. Sev- 
eral other international artists will be pre- 
sented during the winter. 

The current year marks the second season 
of the local organization, which is instituted 
according to the plan originated by Dema E. 
Harshbarger and is affiliated with the Civic 
Concert Service, Inc. 


Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff Married 


Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, 
both pianists, were married at the New York 
home of Mrs. Stanley L. Richter on Octo- 
ber 17. Guests attending the ceremony in- 
cluded Paul Kochanski, Josef Hofmann, 
Hulda Lashanska, Benno Rabinoff, Mrs. 
lrederick Steinway, Theodore Steinway, 
Ethel Hayden, George Engles, Paul Schmidt, 
Alexander Haas and Marks Levine. 


Carl to Revive Handel’s 
Samson 


On October 25, Handel’s Samson will be 
sung at the First Presbyterian Church, New 

York City, under the direction of William 
C. Carl. The solos will be sung by Mildred 
Sao soprano, Amy Ellerman, alto, Dan 
Gridley, tenor, and Dudley Marwick, bass, 
and the choral parts by the motet choir of 
the church. Dr. Carl will accompany at the 
organ. 


VISITORS’ REGISTER 


The following out-of-town visitors registered 
at the Musical Courier offices last week: 
October 13—-Mrs. S. Sadowski, San 
Calif.; Reah Sadowski, San Francisco, 
rice Sadowski, San Francisco, Calif. 
October 15-——Donald Thayer, Sierra Madre, 
October 16—Adolph Komarowski, Passaic, N. J 
October 17—Dr. Otto Ehrhardt, Chicago, III; 
Hubert Wilke, Yonkers, Y.; Mary L. Leonard, 
Winter Park, Fla 


Dr. 


Francisco, 
Calif.; Cla 


Calif 





Baritone 


MONS 


240 West End Ave., 
New York City 

TRafalgar 

7-8260 











The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICAL(QURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
become a subscriber of the MusicaL Courter. 








FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited period. 


and 
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dent of Karleton Hackett, is teaching sing- 
ing at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

Virgil Smith, former assistant to Rudolph 
Reuter and graduate of the American Con- 
servatory continues as head of the piano 
department at the Memphis Conservatory of 
Music, Memphis, Tenn. Howard Silberer, 
also a student of Mr. Reuter, has been ap- 
pointed instructor at the North Park Col- 
lege, Chicago. 

Alma Hubbard, soprano, voice student of 
the Conservatory, who has been awarded the 
Julius Rosenwald scholarship, was heard in 
a series of programs over WMAQ radio 
station during the month of September. She 
also appeared recently in two recitals at the 
home of Cyrus McCormick, Jr. Miss Hub- 
bard was chosen by the author of Green 


MUSICAL 


Pastures to select the spirituals used in that 
production. 

Marie Cowan, pupil of the organ depart- 
ment, was awarded the Sigma Alpha lota 
scholarship and will continue her studies at 
the Conservatory this season. 

Recent engagements of Betty Mae Betts, 
soprano and student of the school, were as 
soloist with Ladies Band at Morrison Hotel 
and with the Illinois Public Reserves Band. 
She broadcasts regularly from WCFL. 

Pearl Appel and Ruth Alexander, pianists, 
of the faculty, gave a two-piano recital at 
Kimball Hall, October 17. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Adolfo Betti Arrives 


Adolfo Betti arrived from Europe on Oc- 
tober 16. Mr. Betti spent the past summer 
at his home in Italy, stopping off on his way 
to Paris before sailing, at Lugano to visit 
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Mrs. Cesar Thompson, widow of his illus- 
trious teacher. Mr. Betti is to arrange many 
of the works of the famous Thompson musi- 
cal library. 

Mr. Betti will do only a very 
amount of teaching in New York. 


limited 


Burnham-Wragg Piano School 
Under Efficient Management 


Thuel Burnham, American pianist and 
pedagogue, and his associate, Russel Wragg, 
composer-pianist, opened the Burnham- 
Wragg Piano School on October 12, in its 
new studios in New York. 

Mr. Burnham has combined home and 
studio for the last twelve years, but now 
finds it more satisfactory to have his apart- 
ment on lower Fifth Avenue for living pur- 
poses only and carry on his professional ac- 
tivities on West 57th Street. 


33 


The Burnham-Wragg Piano School offers 
private lessons and master classes, with Mr. 
Burnham ; piano and keyboard-harmony with 
Mr. Wragg; and accompanying, history of 
music, advanced theory, public school music 
and children’s classes, with Mr. Burnham’s 
assistants. There will also be frequent reci- 
tals in the school hall by Mr. Burnham and 
Mr. Wragg and artist-pupils. 

These two artists have completed a suc- 
cessful season at the Thuel Burnham Sum- 
mer Music Colony, on the island of Martina’s 
Vineyard off the coast of Massachusetts. 
Many states were represented in the enroll 
ment of students. Mr. Burnham’s teaching 
certificates, which represent a _ coveted 
achievement among his artist-pupils, were 
awarded this past summer to Mrs. Helen 
Townsend Ziebold, of Charleston, W. Va.; 
Mary Gibson Stowe, of New York City, and 
Hester Finger, of Charleston, S. C. 








Foreign 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, An 
derson Street, Double Bay. 


ARGENTINA, S. A. 
Buenos Aires: Alice Howe, 539 City Hotel, 


Bolivar 160. 
BELGIUM 
A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 
FRANCE 
Paris: Natalie de Bogary, 
Villiers. 


Monaco and Riviera: Sebastien Jaspard, 
detta, Saint Dévote, Monaco. 


GERMANY 
Hugo Leichtentritt, 
Elsa 


Calle 
Brussels: 


113 Avenue de 
La Ve- 


Dr. Winterfeldstr. 
a. 
Cologne: Dr, 
Strasse 35. 
Dresden: Elina Janson, Robert-Kochstrasse 9. 
Frankfort-on-Main: Hermann Lismann, Stadel- 
strasse 4. 
Hamburg: Edith Weiss-Mann, Isestrasse 81. 
Leipsic: Dr. Adolf Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. 
Munich: Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19. (Sum- 
mer only). 


GREAT BRITAIN 
William Saunders, 102 Comist 


W. J. Bowden, 22, Fern Grove, Sefton 
HOLLAND 


Geuns, 


Berlin: 
25 


Thalheimer, Antwerpener 





Edinburgh: 
oad. 
Liverpool : 
Park. 


Amsterdam: Eveleth van 


Straat 


Olympiaplein 


Accredited Musical Courier Correspondents 


HUNGARY 
Dr. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. 
IRISH FREE STATE 
M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. 
ITALY 


Rome: Mario Labroca, via Icilio 20. 
Turin: Guido M. Gatti, Corso Giovanni Lanza 96. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Frances Foster, 115 Victoria Road. 
POLAND 
Warsaw: S. Matuksz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
Lemberg (Lwéw): Alfred Plohn, Legionow 5. 
SPAIN 


Madrid: Dr. Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. 
Barcelona: Tomas Orts-Climent, Calle di Consejo 
de Ciento 90. 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva: Georges Perret, rue Michel Chauvet 3. 
Zurich: Josef Kisch, Seefeldstrasse 62. 


CANADA 


Toronto: Arleigh Jean Corbett, 
Gardens. 


Budapest: 


Dublin: 


Halifax: 


26 Summerhill 


Domestic 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 
CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco: Constance Alexandre, 1865 Cali- 


fornia St. 
Angeles: David Bruno Ussher, Evening Ex- 


press. 
COLORADO 


Denver: Gustay Schoettie, 962 South Ogden 


Street. 


FLORIDA 
Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 


KANSAS 
Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 


LOUISIANA 
Ottilie Lambert, 
MAINE 
Anna Cecilia Carey, 254 Spring Street. 

MARYLAND 
Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Moses Smith, 407 Huntington Ave 


MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids: Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 


Ave., N. E. 
Kenneth N. Hart, 2254 Atkinson Ave. 


Detroit: 
MINNESOTA 
Earle G. Killeen, 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City: James Powers, 404 East 10th. 
St. Louis: Noah Weinstein, 624 Central National 


Bank Bldg. 
NEBRASKA 
Jean P. Duffield, 5107 Underwood Ave. 


NEW YORK 
Binghamton: Maude S. Cooke, 7 Edward Street. 
Buffalo: Louise H. Marvin, 254 Highland Ave. 
Rochester: Robert Sabin, 54 Erion Crescent, 
Syracuse: Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University. 


Miami: 


Lindsborg: 


New Orleans: 2036 Napoleon 


ve. 
Portland: 
Paul Place. 


Baltimore: 


Boston: 


Minneapolis: University of 


Minnesota. 


Omaha: 


OHIO 
Marie Dickore, 3 
Rosa H, Widder, 
Katherine S. Lobach, 1 
OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Margaret M. 


Cincinnati: 
Cleveland: 
Akron: 


3325 Burnet Ave. 
2741 Hampshire Rd 
145 Melbourne Ave 


Philadelphia: 
Florence Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 121 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis: Mrs. A. Denny du Bose, 


dran Blvd. 
TEXAS 


El Paso: Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 514 N. Mesa Ave 
Fort Worth: E. Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Gannon 


Coddington, 5808 


Elysian Ave. 
217 N. Wal- 


Katherine B. 


Mrs. 


Morgan, 1117 Jackson 


$11 


t. 
Houston: 
BI 


vd. 
San Antonio: 
enue 


Stanley Winters, Av- 


UTAH 
Fred L. W. 


VIRGINIA 
“an John George Harris, 405 N. Shields 
ve. 


Salt Lake City: 
Avenue, 


Bennett, 321—6th 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: John Hopper, 710 E, Roy St. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 


ve, 


6716 Wisconsin 














MORTON LANG 


Piano ee ae en 





Known Artists 


201 West 77th 8t., N. Y. Tel.: TRafalgar 71-8106 


HATTIE M ANN 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 











OLGA G. 


SACERDOTE 


Vocal Studios—609 Kimball Hall, Chicago—Sehool of Opera 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for season 1931-1932 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Tel.: STagg 2-2957 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OOMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessong in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupio0s 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 71st St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2- 7737 
E. 


Vv 
Pupil of Jean 


TEACHER 
of the Paris Grand Opera 
Srupio0 67, 3505 Broapwar, N. Y. Tel. EDgecombe 4-9656 


RAPHAEL ODIERNO |» 


Bass-Baritone 
VOICE CULTURE 
37 West 46th St., New York Tel.: BRyant 9-6460 

















Buy From Your Local Dealer 




















more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 


positions in 


> 
ENTURY fives you the world’s ” 
beautifully printed on the best paper! What 


Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 


wrote them. 


dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 

Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 


why pay more? 
best 


music 


the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 


exclusively—be- 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
235 W. 40th Street, New York City 








HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
c/o German Grand Opera Co., 11 W. 42nd &t., New York 


WIOLIN MWHEASTERY 


HARRY 


KONONOWVER Cm 


Studie: 1265 Walton Ave., Bronx, N.Y. Tel. JEreme 7-8042 





HARTMAN -VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Stupio: 215 W. 75th St., N, Y. Tel: TRafalgar 71-2377 


RUTH COE 


SPECIALIST IN OPERATIC REPERTOIRE 
Van Dyck Studio Bidg., 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City 
Tel: COlumbus 5-1370 — WaAshington Heights 71-2828 


‘SANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th &., N. Y. 


CATHERINE WIDMANN 


COACH — TEACHER OF PIANO 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd 8t., 
Phone: TRaf. 17-6700 


o MONTI-GORSEY 


L DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera COMPANY 
A911 Kimball Hall 


V.NO 


ts si ph as a singer from the 
highest 


FREE voice B TRIAL 
STUDIO 605, STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Tel: Circle 1-9006 or STillwell 4-0679 





Accompanist 
Coach 
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New York 





Chicago 





Operatic and 
Concert Singer 
Vocal Teacher 


primary rudiments 
Dinnacie of perfection. 














The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, 


» We 
post free on application 











Catal 
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ANGELO MATURO 


ormer coach of Louis Graveure 
VOICE, REPERTOIRE AND OPERATIC COACH 
For appointment call WAdsworth 3-0246 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


TENOR 


334 West 89th Lon 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-753 


GRACE LEONARD 


ano 
OPERA— HECHT A! —ORATORIO 
703 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ELSA HOTTINGER 


LEADING CONTRALTO 
Theatre Municipal, 


ETHEL PYNE 


Soprano 
CONCERT— RECITAL 
Mgt. Mollie Croucher, 119 West 57th S8t., New York 


UNION CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Competent and Well Known Instructors in the 
Various Branches. Boras B. Fsisisn, Director 


784 SARATOGA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Address: New York 








Strasbourgh, France 











HELEN ELMA BRETT 


NEW VOCAL METHOD 
Specialist in correcting tremolo, breaks, 
limited range, etc. 

Class lessons $3. Private lessons $10 
French Singing Diction Classes $1.00 
Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. ClIrele 7-5420 

















FRANCIS YOUNG 


Teacher of Piano—Specialist in Technique 


Training for Concert 
Stage or Teaching 


725 Riverside Drive 
New York City 
Phone EDgecomb 4-8682 
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Artists Everywhere 











Samuel A. Baldwin, continuing his 
Wednesday-Sunday afternoon organ recitals 
at the College of the City of New York, 
includes works by the following American 
during October: MacDowell, 
Nevin, Stoughton and Whitford. Professor 
Baldwin’s last recital (seventieth birthday 

oncluding his twenty-five years’ 
is set for January 25 


composers 


recital ) 


service, 


Richard Crooks will add 
performance of the Mahler 
der Erde to his record of appearances in 
this work with conductors and orchestras 
here and abroad. This concert will be at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, on 
jJanuarv 17 with the Society of the Friends 


of Music, Bodanzky conducting 


still another 
Das Lied von 


mtralto, has been en 
Detroit 

perio 
and Die 


_ Amy Ellerman, c 


gaged as soloist the Symphony 
I rmances ot 


Meister- 


(orchestra 


Stabat Mater Rossini ) 


singer 
originally a 
hesi, later resident in 
Chicago, is now making a French transla- 
tion of the from the Portuguese 
(Browning), which she set to music. Miss 
Freer’s A Garden Lovesome Thing 
was sung by Bispl appear in 


a volume of Song 


Paul Gundlach, 
two publi hed song 4 Naby and 

lach has also written two sonatas, 
and for cello and 


Eleanor Everest Freer, 
pupil ot 


{ Mme. Marc 


Sonnets 


pianist, has 


he Lake 


lin and pi 


which are in manuscript 


Harold Land, ba 
Princeton, N ! 
R., and \ F with 

W ood, » Pp ig - wed 

- tol mersor ‘ , 4 to 

is evening, October 

l ul’s Holy City at 

Andrew’s Church, nkers, November 1, 

on November 8 will be the soloist at the 

1 at the Monastery 


rito! recital 


tion of the ne 


ve Sacred Heart 


Boris Levenson was represented on the 
ogram of Domenic Angelo at his Steinway 
I] \ itz October 18 by 
! Conte de Fee and Pensee 
lragiqt 
Edward Murch, formerly boy soprano 
at Grace P urch, New York, has ré 
turned te anada. His mother 
voice in 
Ball and 


contests. 


was Louise | and teaches 
loronto r pupils, Gladys | 
Robert Haig, v recent 


The School of Musicianship for Singers, 
Anna E. Ziegler, president, opened the second 
ear last week; i holarships are open 
to students advisors are Rethberg, 
Bori, Homer, Onegin, Bodanzky, Thomas, 


Spaetl and Tibbett 


Edmund J. Myer, of Los 
1amed on an editorial page of a local 
as “a kindly, genial gentleman in his eighty 
sixth year and still going strong. Mr. Myer 

friends everywhere and his pupils 
‘ is paper 


vocal 


y 


Angeles, is 


paper 


makes 


said tl 


adore him 

Rita Neve, English pianist, who 
recitals in Town Hall, New York, in 
and 1930, has returned from Visit to 
another this 


gave 
1929 
a briet 
purposes recital 
ill also give instruction 


England; she 


seasol and Ww 
Harold Samuel, pianist, is booked for a 
mcert tour through western Canada 
appearing at two concerts in 
recitals at Regina, 


rt os 

bruary 

and playing 
Victoria 


Henry F. Seibert gave an organ recital 
heran Church at Royersford, Pa., 
Rao“ 2 he will play a 

1 at Haightstown, N. J., and 

re will direct a chorus of 

Services 


hurches 


Xeformation 


MUSICAL 


Theodore Strong, San Francisco organ- 
ist, broadcast three recitals on the Mormon 
Tabernacle organ, Salt Lake City, early in 
the month. 

Elizabeth Topping, pianist and teacher, 
has resumed instruction in New York City 
as well as at the Gateway School, New 
Haven, Conn. In addition to teaching she 
expects to give piano recitals. 

Ralph Wolfe, pianist, is playing a re- 
turn concert at St. Stephen’s College, An- 
nandale, N. Y., in November, his third suc- 
cessive appearance at that college Mr. 
Wolfe’s New York recital is scheduled for 
November 12. 





THE PIANO 


and Other 


Musical Instruments 


By William Geppert 











Lack of Advertising 
The piano is coming back, we all admit, 
but this comeback is slow and over a much 
travelled road. Many excuses are offered 
but the fact remains that the piano, through 
its own merit, its own demand, is receiving 
more and more attention, and yet there is 
less advertising being done for the piano to 
assist it in its comeback. One can not ex 
pect the manufacturers to spend much money 
direction and the dealers are not 
advantage of the opportunities in 
for obvious reasons, 
as that of the 


in this 
taking 
their own local papers 
the main one being the same 
manufacturers—lack of funds 

There is some advertising done in 
the large daily newspapers of the country 
and every once in a while there is a startling 
demonstration made, such as that of the 
Hardman-Peck house, of New York City, 
in a two full-page display. It will be inter- 
esting to know the results of this effort on 
the part of the Fifth Avenue, New York, 
house and it is to be hoped that it will bring 
good results New York has responded 
to propositions made by other Fifth Avenue 
houses in New York City and this in itself 
should be an encouragement to other retail 
houses in other cities. 

It is the smaller centers, 
advertising for the piano and if the 
local dealers would but make an effort in 
this direction they could keep a live interest 
in the piano and at the same time maintain 
the name values of the pianos now being 
manufactured. Name value is of the greatest 
value in piano selling but this name value 
must be protected by quality. There is not 
much hope that the cheap pianos of the 
past will ever come back, but I may be 
wrong in this opinion. The good quality 
piano certainly will respond to the music 
demand and this is created by the pianos 
themselves, or the necessity for the piano. 

It was probably a surprise to piano men 
to find that the old house of Wickham, man- 
ufacturers of piano plates, should issue one 
of the best advertisements that has been read 
about the piano in many days. Naturally, 
the piano plate manufacturer is as much 
interested in the come back of the piano as 


being 


however, that 


need 


COURIER 


is any other manufacturer or dealer. Fol- 
lowing is the advertisement issued by the 
Wickham house and appearing in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of September 4: 





THE PIANO ... RICHEST AND 
MOST SATISFYING OF 
INSTRUMENTS 


Few will deny that the piano is the 
richest and most satisfying of all solo 
instruments, excepting only the organ, 
whose structural peculiarities limit its 
field of usefulness. The piano, indeed, 
is an organ or full orchestra in minia- 
ture, at least to the extent that music 
for the organ or orchestra may be ef- 
fectively rendered on the piano alone. 
It is the only solo instrument capable 
of polyphonic playing; and for this 
reason its services are required to com- 
plement all other solo instruments, in- 
cluding the human voice, while it alone 
is sufficient in itself. Behind the suc- 
cesses of the most brilliant concert art 
ists—singers, violinists, ’cellists—stands 
a complementary instrument, the 
piano, and a secondary figure, the ac- 
companist, who must be as expert a 
musician as the artist he accompanies, 
and for want of whose services the 
audience would hardly be content to 
come to hear. The piano, on the other 
hand, needs no help f-om other instru- 
ments to convey its messages in their 
fullest richness to its audience—except, 
of course, when it combines with the 
orchestra in what is perhaps the most 
magnificent musical offering that can 
be made: the piano concerto. 


October 24, 1931 


ing is only an aid to salesmanship. I once 
said in an article about the Steinway piano 
that when the first piano was finished it 
had to be sold before another was made, 
and therein is the problem before the dealer. 

It is easier to manufacture pianos than to 
sell them, and the manufacturer has two 
problems before him, that of manufacturing 
and that of selling. The dealer follows this 
with two problems, that of selling and that 
of paying for what he has bought. These 
diversions of interest that lead to supplying 
of people with pianos must be followed with 
correct business principles and it is to be 
hoped that the manufacturing, buying and 
selling will be straightened out and evils 
built up during the peak years will be elimi- 
nated. The one great safety in business, col- 
lections, must be carried out as carefully as 
is that of manufacturing, buying and selling. 

The work that is now being done to create 
a love of music through the radio is one of 
the strongest backings that the piano can 
have in the retail field. It must also be 
remembered that the broadcasting companies 
are doing a good work in an educational 
way. Many may have their opinions for 
and against this method of teaching, but if 
people, and this does not mean children, will 
learn a simple piece on the piano it will do 
much good. 

We do not think that the piano is being 
injured by the radio at all; it may have 
reduced demand for the time being, but as 
the musical intelligence of the people is 
aroused, if the dealers will follow this up 
with their own local advertising, followed 
by personal contacts, then there will come 
about that resurrection which will prove that 
the piano is not dead, but lives. 




















This should give heart to all in the piano 
world and trade. There have been other 
advertisements that have been isued of late, 
notably those of the Steinway house, and 
also of the Baldwin house. These are of 
great value in many ways, but aside from 
national advertising or through the trade 
press, the dealers in the smaller centers 
should keep something in the way of pub- 
licity going in the local papers. 

Many dealers in the small centers give 
encouraging accounts of a gradual increase 
and the response is felt by the manufacturers. 
It is not that the piano business is different 
from any other commercial line of business ; 
all have been hard hit during these past 
two or three years. Every individual dealer 
must work out his own salvation; he may 
be trying to save in his overhead, but he 
should never stint in his advertising. The 
newspaper bills, of course, have to be paid, 
but the dealer should strive to save on other 
overheads, in order to keep his name, and, 
above all, the names of his pianos, before the 
people. 

There is no use in trying to find a level 
for past performances of piano distribution. 
Every dealer must do his best to keep alive 
interest in the piano and all this talk about 
what the radio, the automobile, have done to 
the piano does not obliterate the fact that 
the dealer who will not advertise in his local 
paper is standing still. 

In addition to advertising, there 
maintained a personal contact, for 


must be 
advertis- 





THE COMSTOCK, 


CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Upright Keys, Actions and 
Hammers, Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte lvory for the Trade 


WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manu- 

factured in the musical center 

of America for sixty-two years 
Factory and Offices 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK 























MATHUSHEK 


“Known for Tone 


Since 1863” 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT PIANOS 


Factory and general offices 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 














BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 

















New York 





STEINWAY 


The Instrument of the Immortals 


Hamburg 


London 








CHOOSE 


Choose your piano a. 

the artists do. Todays 

great ones prefer the 
sBALDWIN - 


Baldwin g& Pianos” 


YOUR PIANO AS THE ARVISUS DO 




















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC 


8-326 West 397TH ST., New Y 





MUSICAL COURIER 


we mS pee JEAN WIENER AND CLEMENT DOUCET, 
HANNA SCHWARZ, ; Trench two-piano team, who recently made their American debut in a recital in Town 
soprano of the Vienna State Opera, studied — Hall, New York. Their program included Trois Airs American, a collection of jazs NO THIS IS NOT HELEN WILI 
last summer with the late George Castelle pieces by Gershwin, Henderson and Handy, as well as Le Sang Viennois waltz by Johann aeais rr 
Austro-American Conservatory, Strauss and numbers more familiar to concert audienc The Times says: “The jazz, the tennis champion of America, but her 
Mondsce, Austria. Miss Schwars gave this in essence American, was done to a crisp turn by these Frenchmen.” The Herald Tribune bwin sister i ort, Leonora Cortes, ¢ 
; ; the champions of the piano ke‘ wd, who 


photograph to Mr. Castelle with the nota bed their playing: “it has a sest and vitality that engaged and held the attention of . 

tion: “To Professor Castelle with the the audience, along with technical ease and brilliance.” is making her fifth consecutive Eur 

respect, affection and eternal concert tour. 
gratitude.” 


one of 


at the 


greatest 


SIDNEY SUKOENIG, 
MR AND MRS. KARL KRUEGER pianist, begins his second season in 
y L / ” F }] 
Anita, Therese and Peter, at their home in Seattle, Washington, over- ey ee a ee vordan [Hall 
looking Pucet Sound on November 12 VU» ( 
0 f ( ‘ oO wi , 
York Carnegie Hall re 
Monday evening 


with their children, 


KATHERINE GORIN, 
concert pianist, who wili have a season un 
der the management of J. W. Cochran. Miss 
Gorin has four or five appearances during 
the month of October and many more to 
follow. 








RICHARD BONELLI 


on his return from Europe and after broadcasting Jul) Vaxrwell 
The baritone sang lywood I 


Ingeles, arriving August 3. 
Septem 


He left Los Angeles September 10, arriving in Ne 

the opening Atwater Kent program on September 
: =e to start his season at the festival there, October 9. Mr 
CLOUD, MINN going as far as St. Paul and Hutchinson, Kan., and 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Oscar Ce 


Bo 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS AT ST toda 
Music Plan originated by appearances with the O 
occupant of the car, pictured here, ts 


CIVIC MUSI¢ 
This is one of the cities which have recently adopted the Civic 
Dema E. Harshbarger. The photograph shows campaign headquarters and workers 
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(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 





MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review or m Worlds Music 





LeiGH HENRY 


British Composer, Conductor and Critic 


His Cymric Legend Is Announced for Production by the American Ballet Guild 
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